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HON. JACOB H. GALLINGER. M. D. 


By Joun N. McCiintock, A. M. 


The attention of the people of New 
Hampshire has very lately been called 
to the following letter : 


**Concorn, N. H., Oct. 15, 1890. 

My Dear Sir,—As you will doubtless 
remember, I received sixty votes in the 
last Republican caucus for the nomination 
of a candidate for United States Senator, 
but was defeated by Hon. William E. 
Chandler. 

‘‘At the solicitation of many friends, I 
have concluded (if the next legislature is 
Rep iblican, as I have no doubt it will be), 
to again be a candidate, and respectfully 
request your assistance, if you can con- 
sistently support me. 


“Assuring you of my appreciation of 


any favors you may be disposed to bestow, 
and trusting to hear from you at 
convenience, 
‘* Believe me, 
‘Very sincerely yours, 


«J. H. GALLINGER.” 


your 


When it became known that Dr. 
Gallinger was a candidate for an 
office second in dignity within the 
gift of the American people—for a 
Senator of the United States ranks 
next to the President—his Republican 
fellow-citizens of his own ward in 
the city of Concord tendered to him 


an unanimous nomination as their 


candidate for representative in that 
legislature upon which devolves the 
election of a Senator to represent 
New Hampshire in the United States 
Senate. 

It is needless to say that Dr. Gal- 
linger is very popular with the peo- 
ple of Concord, more especially with 
the members of the Republican party. 
He has been entrusted by them to 
represent them on many important 
occasions, and has always been found 
the right man in the right place, true 
to his trust, faithful to his pledges, 
equal to allemergencies. His fitness 
for public office was long ago dis- 
covered by a constantly increasing cir- 
cle of. friends and political admirers ; 
and he in no wise disappointed those 
who chose him to represent them, 
whether in the Legislature of the 
State or in the United States House 
of Representatives. 

To argue his fitness for the great 
office to which he aspires, it becomes 
necessary to review his past career 
as well as to state his present qualifi- 
cations. 
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‘* Starting out in life a poor boy, Dr. 
Gallinger has fought his way up to his 
present position unaided and alone, over- 
coming obstacles before which a less am- 
bitious and resolute spirit would have 
quailed and fallen back. He is emphati- 
cally a self-made man; and his success is 
due to a tireless energy and an ability ofa 
high order. Commencing life as a farm- 
ers boy, he has successively risen to the 
position of a printer, an editor, a physi- 
cian, and a successful politician. 

«*Few men have the ability to accom- 
plish the amount of work that Dr. Gallin- 
ger constantly performs. In addition to 
a healthy body, he has a_ remarkably 
quick conception, executive ability of a 
high order, and an indomitable will; and 
these enable him to accomplish tasks that 
few others could possibly endure. He is 
a man of great industry, of profound con- 
victions, and positive ideas ; and while he 
has a host of devoted friends, these very 
qualities make him some enemies, who 
are naturally ready to impugn his motives 
and misrepresent his acts. 

‘* The doctor has been foremost in the 
advocacy of all progressive reforms, but 
never in a fanatical way. He has been a 
life-long total abstainer from the use of 
intoxicants, and also of tobacco in all its 
forms. He is a_ stanch Republican, 
broad and catholic in his views, warm in 
his friendships, faithful to his convictions, 
accurate in his judgments, graceful and 
eloquent as a speaker, ready in debate, 
courageous and sagacious, and, in short, 
admirably qualified for the work of legis- 
lation.” 


The above paragraphs are from 
the Montury of July, 
1879, then edited by our gifted con- 
temporary, Henry H. Metcalf, editor 
of the People and Patriot. 

The following 
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brief sketch and 
estimate of the man is from the pen 
of that talented writer, the late Allen 
J. Hackett, of the editorial staff of 


the Statesman: 


‘* Jacob H. Gallinger was born in Corn- 
wall, Province of Ontario, March 28th, 
1837. He was the son of a farmer, and 
the fourth in a family of twelve children. 
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His parents were of German descent, and 
were possessed of but moderate means. 
Like so many others, who have achieved 
high success in after life, he was forced at 
an early age to rely upon his own resources. 
At the age of twelve he entered that in- 
comparable political training-school, a 
newspaper office, served an apprentice- 
ship of four years, and made himself mas- 
terofthe ‘art preservative.” After work- 
ing at his trade for one year in Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., he returned to Cornwall, 
and for a year edited and published the 
paper on which he had served his appren- 
ticeship. 

‘In 1855 he began the study of medi- 
cine in Cincinnati, Ohio. During the 
vacations he eked out his scanty means 
by working in the office of the Czncznnati 
Gazette as reporter, proof-reader, or com- 
positor. He completed his medical course 
in May, 1858, graduating with the highest 
honors of his class. He practiced his pro- 
fession in Cincinnati for one year ; devoted 
the next year to study and travel ; and then, 
in July, 1860, came to New Hampshire. A 
year later he associated himself in practice 
with Dr. W. B. Chamberlain, at Keene. 
In the spring of 1862 he removed to Con- 
cord, where he has since resided, and 
where he has built up a large and lucra- 
tive practice. As a medical practitioner 
he stands in the front rank of his profes- 
sion in this state. In addition to his 
large practice he has been a frequent and 
valued contributor to medical periodicals, 
and was surgeon-general of the state, with 
the rank of brigadier-general, on the staff 
of Governor Head during the years 1879 
and 1880. 

‘+ But it is in political life that Dr. 
Gallinger is best and most widely known. 
To use a homely and hackneyed expres- 
sion, he is a ‘**born™ politician. He pos- 
sesses, in an unusual degree, the executive 
capacity, the quickness of perception, the 
promptness in action, the courage, the 
combatativeness, and the shrewd knowl- 
edge of human nature, which are the most 
important requisites to success in political 
life. Sucha man having entered the field 
of active politics, it was inevitabie that he 
should work his way to the front. He 
has always been an active Republican, 
and has long ranked among the leaders of 
his party in the state. He was first 


elected to the House of Representatives 
in 1872, and served as chairman of the 
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committee on insurance. He was re-elect- 
ed the next year, and was appointed to 
the chairmanship of the committee on 
banks, and also as chairman of an impor- 
tant special committee. His services in 
the lower branch of the legislature were 
characterized by industry, close attention 
to business, and distinguished ability and 
readiness in debate. In 1876 he was 
elected a member of the Constitutional 
Convention. This convention will always 
be historic by reason of the large number 
of able men that it contained, the 
important reforms that it inaugurated. 
Dr. Gallinger took a prominent part in 
the debates, and was a valuable and influ- 
ential member. 
tion in 


ind 


His plan for representa- 
the legislature on the basis of 
population, although opposed by many of 
the older members of the convention, was 
adopted by a large majority. The very 
general satisfaction with which the system 
is regarded suffic iently attests the wisdom 
of its author. In March, 1878, he was 
elected to the state senate from the old 
Fourth District, and served as chairman 
of the committee on education. He was 
re-elected in the following November, and 
upon the convening of the legislature, was 
chosen to the presidency of the senate— 
an office whose duties his rare parliamen- 
tary ability enabled hisa to discharge to 
the entire satisfaction of the senators, as 
was attested by the exceedingly compli- 
mentary resolutions unanimously passed 
at the close of the session, accompanied 
by a valuable testimonial. * 

‘* Dr. Gallinger has long been an active 
and influential member of the Republican 
State Central Committee, and in Septem- 
ber, 1882, he was made its chairman. 
The campaign which followed was one of 
exceeding bitterness and beset with ex- 
ceptional difficulties. Republican disaf- 
fection was rife throughout the land. The 
tidal wave which, two years later, carried 
the Democratic party into power in the 
nation, had already set in. New York, 
Pennsylvania, and even Massachusetts, 
chose Democratic governors ; and a Dem- 
ocratic Congress was elected. In addi- 
tion to these general discouragements, the 
Republicans of New Hampshire were 
called upon to face serious obstacles of 
their own, which are well known to all, 
and which, therefore, need not be dis- 
cussed here. It is only just to say that, 
with a less adroit manager at the head of 
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the Republican organization, the Republi- 
can victory which followed would have 
been impossible. Dr. Gallinger was re- 
elected to the chairmanship in 1884, and 
again demonstrated his especial fitness for 
the place. 

‘*In the Second District Convention, 
held in Concord, September 9, 1884, Dr. 
Gallinger was nominated for member of 
congress, receiving on the first ballot one 
hundred and seventy-one out of a total of 
three hundred and twenty-nine votes. 
The nomination was subsequently made 
unanimous, His competitors were Hon. 
Daniel Barnard, of Franklin, and Hon. 
Levi W. Barton, of Newport—two of the 
ablest men in the state. He was elected 
in November following, running several 
hundred votes ahead of his ticket. 

‘¢Dr. Gallinger has been prominent in 
politics otherwise than in an official capac- 
ity. He is one of the most popular and 
successful campaign orators in the state. 
As a speaker, he is rapid, direct, and 
practical, has an excellent voice, and 
always commands the attention of his audi- 
ence. He is also a facile and effective 
writer. He has frequently prepared the 
resolutions for state and district conven- 
tions, and has written, to a considerable 
extent, for the daily press. He has also 
performed considerable literary labor of a 
general character. He has _ frequently 
lectured before lyceums and other literary 
societies, and Dartmouth College has con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 

‘*In August, 1860, he married Mary 
Anna Bailey, daughter of Major Isaac 
Bailey, of Salisbury. Of their six chil- 
dren three are living, Katherine C., wife of 
Harry A. Norton of Boston, William H.., 
and Ralph E., aged respectively twenty- 
four, twenty-one, and nineteen years. 

‘‘In religious faith Dr. Gallinger was 
reared an Episcopalian, but for many 
years has been identified with the Baptist 
denomination. He is also a member of 
the Masonic Fraternity, an Odd Fellow, a 
Knight of Honor, and connected with many 
other fraternal and benevolent orders. 

‘«Dr. Gallinger is slightly above the 
medium height, and is somewhat portly. 
He has always been strictly temperate in 
his habits, and the happy results of his 
abstemious life are apparent in his cheery 
and healthful countenance. He has a fine 
presence, a cordial, hearty manner, and a 
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pleasing, winning address. His rare so- 
cial qualities, abundant good-nature, keen 
sense of humor, and excellent conversa- 
tional powers make him a most agreeable 
companion; and few men in the state en- 
joy a higher degree of personal popularity. 
His many friends rejoice in his advance- 
ment, and will watch his future with 
interest and sympathy. 

‘¢In the prime of manhood, in the full 
tide of health and strength, about to aban- 
don state affairs for the wider arena of 
national politics, a sketch of Dr. Gallin- 
ger’s life, written at this date [1884], is 
necessarily incomplete. The record of 
the most important and eventful part of his 
life-work must be left to the pen of some 
future biographer. If the achievements of 
the past may be taken as an index of the 
probabilities of the future, he has before 
him a career of eminence, honor, and 
usefulness.” 


Such were the prophetic words 
written by their gifted author as Dr. 
Gallinger was about entering upon 
his duties at the National Capitol. 
For four years his New Hampshire 
constituents carefully watched his 
course, and it found favor in their 
eyes; for at the end of his first term 
he was re-elected a member of the 
Fiftieth Congress. During his first 
term he served on the Committee on 


Claims. He 


worker in Congress, once remarking 


was an indefatigable 


to a friend in Washington, ‘+I have 
worked fourteen hours a day all my 
life, and I see no reason why I should 
not do it here as well as elsewhere.” 

Many poor, as well as wealthy, 
claimants for justice at the hands of 
the pensioners, and 
others, had reason to rejoice that 
strength was given him for hercu- 
lean labor. He ignored the prece- 


government, 


dent of the house that new members 
shall serve an apprenticeship of si- 
lence for one term before they take 
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part in debates, commanded atten- 
tion when he spoke, and was very 


successful in the points he made. 
Mr. James O. Lyford was at that 
time the Washington correspondent 
other New 
Hampshire papers, and faithfully re- 
corded all that was going on. In one 


of the Statesman and 


of his letters he said: 


‘* Dr. Gallinger has been taking quite 
an active part in the congressional debates 
of late. During the speaking on the oleo- 
margarine bill its opponents put Mr. Far- 
quhar, of New York, forward as a scien- 
tifie defender of bogus butter; but during 
his speech Dr. Gallinger took him in 
hand, and by a series of questions com- 
pletely demoralized him, much to the de- 
light of the friends of dairy products. 
Then, on Friday last, he made one of his 
old-time speeches in defence of a Demo- 
cratic doorkeeper and Union soldier, who 
was charged by the Committee on Reform 
of the Civil Service with having violated 
the rules. The committee reported a 
resolution to expel him; but it was defeat- 
ed two to one. At the Friday evening 
session, Gen. Wheeler, of Alabama, the 
noted Confederate cavalry chief, was mak- 
ing a lengthy harangue in defence of his 
late Secretary Stan- 
“1 +the arch conspira- 


recent attack upon th 
ton, whom he call 


tor... Wheeler also championed Presi- 
dent Buchanan and the members of his 
cabinet, declaring that they were loyal to 


the Union and did all in their power to 
preserve it. Dr. Gallinger interrupted 
him with the question, ‘Is it not a matter 
of history that during the incipiency of 
the Rebellion a committee of congress- 
men, of whom Hon. Mason W. Tappan, 
of New Hampshire, was one, waited on 
President Buchanan and urged him to 
adopt prompt and effectual methods to 
suppress the insurrection, and did not 
President Buchanan tell them that he 
knew of no authority under the constitu- 
tion that would justify him in coercing a 
sovereign state?’ To this Gen. Wheeler 
gave an equivocal reply, when the doctor 
retorted; ‘ That is a matter of history, 
whether the gentleman from Alabama 
knows it or not, and it conclusively proves 
that Buchanan was not loyal to the 
Union.’ 
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‘*He has had one or two tilts with 
* Dick’ Townsend, of Illinois, lately, and 
he riddled that gentleman’s attempted 
defense of the present management of the 
pension office, and forced him to give 
civil answers to civil questions. +‘ Dick’ 
is no mean antagonist, and the member 
who gets away from him has to know his 
business. The doctor also showed up, in 
a short speech the other night, the Dem- 
ocratic programme of delaying pension 
bills in the house. His remarks were not 
relished by the ex-Confederates who laud 
Jeff Davis and villify Edwin M. Stanton, 
for there was a good deal of unpleasant 
truth therein.” 

‘*Congressman Gallinger took part in 
the running debate on pension bills, Fri- 
day night, and is down for a 
speech on Saturday next.” 


silver 


This ‘silver speech,” so called, 
delivered to the House April 3, 1886, 
may be said to be Dr. Gallinger’s 
maiden effort in Congress, and for 
which he received many comp!iments. 
Extracts from it at this time may be 
of interest : 


‘*Now, Mr. Speaker, it is seriously 
argued that the country needs more 
money. Is that really so? Men talk of 


‘cheap’ money. Congressmen in lengthy 
speeches tell their constituents in effect, 
if not in words, that they are in debt; 
that their farms are mortgaged ; thot there 
is an abundance of silver in the mines of 
California, Colorado, and Nevada; and 
that the government can and ougat to 
make money out of that silver, distribute 
it among the people, and thereby better 
their condition. Doubtless some simple- 
minded people believe this talk, just as 
they believed the greenback heresies oi a 
few years ago. But such persons should 
be reminded that a dollar (even a clipped 
silver dollar) can only be had in exchange 
for its equivalent in wheat, or cotton, or 
corn, or labor, or some other marketable 
commodity. 

‘*It is true the government can make 
dollars, or something that is called dol- 
lars; but no device has yet been dis- 
covered that will enable the government 
safely to put those dollars into circulation 
except in accordance with the inexorable 
laws of trade. And just here is the fallacy 
of the talk about cheap money. What is 
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cheap money about which the gentleman 
from Texas talked so earnestly and elo- 
quently? The history of the world shows 
that so-called cheap money has in reality 
always been dear money. The financial 
schemes of George Law were based on 
the idea of cheap money, but his schemes 
came to naught, as all such schemes have, 
carrying disaster and suffering in their 
train. It is well to remember that « things 
sweet to taste prove in digestion sour ;’ 
and the history of the disasters that have 
invariably followed an inflated and depre- 
ciated currency have painfully illustrated 
the truthfulness of Shakespeare’s sugges- 
tion that 


When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions. 


‘* We had in this country cheap money 
in 1868. In that year the National Re- 
publican Convention declared that the 
best way to diminish the burden of the 
public debt, and thereby lift the burdens 
of taxation from the shoulders of the 
people, was to improve our credit so that 
money could be borrowed at a lower rate 
of interest. This was at a time when the 
Democratic party was even farther away 
from the sound financial principles that 
characterize the fiscal policy of President 
Cleveland than they are to-day. The 
Republican party was right, as the mighty 
financial events of the intervening period 
abundantly prove. Then the government 
was paying $1 30,000,000 per annum inter- 
on $2,169,000,000 of debt, whereas 
we are now paying $51,000,000 of interest 
on $1,260,000,000 of debt. The princi- 
pal of the debt has been reduced 414 per 
cent., while the interest charge has been 
reduced 60 percent. This grand achieve- 
ment was the direct result of improving 
the public credit: and yet intelligent men, 
some of them Republicans, gravely pro- 
pose to again depreciate the currency 
through the instrumentality of unlimited 
silver coinage, and thus renew the distress 
that the wisdom of the great Republican 
party lifted from the shoulders of the peo- 
ple by the grandest display of financial 
wisdom that the world has ever beheld. 
It must not be done. * * * * * 

‘+I am not ignorant of the fact that the 
debtor states of the West and South 
doubtless think this is a smart way to pay 
off the creditor states of the East. No 
matter what they say about it, some of 
them at least know that the inevitable 


est 
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effect of unlimited silver coinage will be 
to drive gold out of circulation, and very 
likely out of the country, leaving the de- 
preciated silver dollar as the sole basis of 
our monetary system. They may think 
it a shrewd business speculation to pay off 
their debts in money actually worth from 
zo to 30 per cent. less than it claims to 
be. The bulk of these obligations were 
incurred when the currency was on a 
parity with gold, and if they can be paid 
in a depreciated currency it is clear that 
millions of dollars will be saved to the 
debtor states. But let me ask, in all 
seriousness, will this pay? * * * * 

‘‘Upon this platform every American, be 
he congressman or not, can safely stand, 
so far at least as the interests of the coun- 
try are concerned; and were it not that 
© Ephraim is wedded to his idols,’ I should 
expect to see these sentiments crystallized 
into a bill and enacted into law before the 
Forty-ninth Congress becomes a thing of 
the past. But if this can not be done, as 
now seems probable, let us at least put 
our foot and the seal of our condemnation 
apon the monstrous proposition to coin 
silver in unlimited quantities — a proposi- 
tion that, in view of the attitude of most 
European nations on the subject, will 
strike a deadly blow at the prosperity of 
this country, and bring back to us sad 
reminders of former troublous and disas- 
trous days. It is in our power to avert 
this calamity by wise legislation, and I 
have faith to believe that the good sense 
of the American Congress will resist the 
clamor and unreasonable demands of the 
owners of silver mines and the advocates 
of unlimited coinage, thus protecting the 
interests and defending the honor of a 
nation whose marvellous growth in the 
past is an assurance of still greater devel- 
opment in the future, provided she is not 
wrecked by legislative enactments that are 
calculated to impair her credit and strike 
down her industries.” [Applause. ] 


On the evening of June 11, 1887, 
private pension bills and bills to re- 
move political disabilities were under 
consideration in committe of the 
whole. Mr. Blanchard, of Louis- 
iana, one of the young fire-eaters of 
the South, was present to obstruct 


pension legislation. Bills removing 
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the political disabilities from two 
ex-Confederates were passed without 
time being wasted in the reading of 


the reports. Next a pension bill 


came up, when the following collo- 
quy took place : 


Mr. Gallinger— Mr. Chairman, I would 
inquire if the reading of the report has 
been called for? 

The Chairman — Yes, by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Blanchard]. 

Mr. Gallinger—I want to say just at 
this point that we have in the last few 
minutes passed two bills to remove politi- 
cal disabilities from men who fought 
against our government and attempted to 
destroy it. The reports in these cases 
were not called for. Now we have before 
us a bill to pension some poor woman 
whose husband served in the Union army, 
and died as a result of his service for his 
country. The reading of the report in 
this case is demanded, which will neces- 
sarily consume much time, and if persist- 
ed in in all cases will leave many pension 
bills on the calendar when Congress final- 
ly adjourns. The fact is, we have had 
during this session many reports read at 
these sessions on bills of this character, 
and in not one single instance has a bill 
been rejected because of any fact developed 
by the reading of the report. I submit to 
the gentlemen present to-night that we 
ought to be generous to these poor sol- 
diers and their widows, and ought not to 
unnecessarily consume time in reading re- 
ports that have been carefully prepared 
by a committee as a result of ascertained 
facts. When at home recently I was 
called to go to an almshouse in my state 
to see a soldier who served all through 
the war, who suffered untold agonies in 
rebel prisons, and who is completely 
broken in health because of his loyal de- 
votion to the flag of his country. That 
man to-day is in an almshouse: and, as I 
understand, a bill is to be presented to 
this House to give hima small pension. I 
trust when it comes up for consideration, 
it may not be unnecessarily delayed by 
objections on the part of congressmen 
from the late Confederate States, as he 
needs the pension now, and will be dead 
before it is granted if these dilatory meth- 
ods prevail. Again: I was called to see 


the widow of a poor soldier, and found 
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her in a field, picking stones and lifting 
them into a cart, to gain a livelihood for 
herself and her child. That woman's ap- 
plication will soon come to Congress, as 
she has been denied her right in the pen- 
sion office on a technicality. 1 submit, in 
behalf of these poor men, in behalf of these 
poor women, that it is not right for us to 
waste time when their needs are so urgent ; 
aad I repeat that if we can afford to sit 
here and have bills passed to remove polit- 
ical disabilities from men who fought to 
destroy the government without reading 
the reports surely time should not be con- 
sumed in reading reports on bills to pen- 
sion Union soldiers or their widows. 

Mr. Blanchard — If the gentleman who 
has just addressed the committee had not 
consumed so much time in his remarks, 
this bill would probably have been passed 
before now. 

Mr. Gallinger — Possibly ; and the same 
obstructive tactics would have been em- 
ployed against the next bill. 1 propose 
to call the attention of the country to the 
way in which the time of these sessions is 
being consumed by the Democratic side 
of the House. 

Mr. Blanchard —I have a right to call 
for the reading of the reports. 

Mr. Gallinger — Certainly. 

Mr. Blanchard —And I propose to do it. 

Mr. Gallinger—The gentleman can 
keep right on doing it. 

Mr. Blanchard — And I do not propose 
that the gentleman from New Hampshire 
shall lecture me in the exercise of my 
right. Some of us here who represent 
ex-Confederate constituencies have stood 
here and not called for a quorum on any 
of these bills. 

Mr. Gallinger—The gentleman is evi- 
dently mistaken on that point. 

Mr. Blanchard—I submit it comes 
with bad grace from my friend from New 
Hampshire to find fault with us because 
we ask for the reading of the reports in 
order that we may be informed as to the 
merits of the bills. 

Mr. Gallinger— Did you understand all 
the facts pertaining to the bills for the re- 
moval of political disabilities which you 
allowed to pass without the reading of the 
reports ? 

Mr. Blanchard — We all know political 
disabilities are removed as a matter of 
course when the party who asks it peti- 
ions Congress. 
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Mr. Gallinger—-It is in the discretion 
of Congress, however, to pass these bills 
or not; and the gentleman from Louisiana 
seemed very willing to let them pass with- 
out inquiring into the facts. 

Mr. Blanchard—We are asked by the 
gentleman from New Hampshire to allow 
these pension bills to be simply read and 
put on their passage. This very matter has 
been called to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people by the President recently, and 
he has told them that much of this pen- 
sion legislation is crude and ill-considered. 
And once at least during this Congress a 
number of these bills, so report says, were 
passed at the other end of this Capitol 
without the bills being read. 

Mr. Gallinger—I submit that this side 
of the House is not responsible for what 
has been done by a Democratic President 
or at the other end of the Capitol. Nor 
is it proper or parliamentary for the gen- 
tleman to allude to that. 

Mr. Blanchard — That may be. 


In concluding the discussion, Dr. 
Gallinger said: 

Mr. Chairman, I make an appeal to the 
generosity of the House in behalf of the 
poor and suffering soldiers of the country. 
1 want to say that I am in favor of the 
broadest liberality toward these men, and 
favor such legislation as will secure to 
them, in the speediest possible way, every 
right and privilege that are theirs, believ- 
ing as I do that the defenders of the 
Union can never be adequately repaid for 
their sufferings and their sacrifices. 

May 17, 1886, Dr. Gallinger made 
a strong speech on the ‘ Physical 
Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics,” in 
advocacy of a bill to provide for the 
study of the nature of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics, and of their effects 
upon the human system, by the pu- 
pils in the public schools of the terri- 
tories and of the District of Colum- 
bia, and in the military and naval 
academies and Indian and colored 
schools in the territories of the United 
States. The bill was passed by a 
large majority. On July 17, 1888, 
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he addressed the House in answer to 
the Democratic charge, being made 
in the campaign of that year, that the 
Republican party was a free whiskey 
party. In that speech, which was 
circulated by the Republican Nation- 
al Committee as a campaign docu- 
ment, among other things Dr. Gal- 
linger said: 

‘*That charge is not true. Horace 
Greeley, who was afterward the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President of the 
United States, once said in the columns 
of the New York 7rtbune, that ‘the two 
fundamental doctrines of the Democratic 
party are to love rum and hate niggers.’ 
{Laughter.] It may be that the Democ- 
racy has since then become a temperance 
party, but I have seen nothing in their 
record to warrant that conclusion. 

‘It is certainly a novel thing for the 
Democratic party to pose as a temperance 
party, The Republican party has, by its 
legislative acts, both state and national, 
proved itself to be the friend of morality 
and temperance. Its national platform 
gives no uncertain sound on this great 
question, while the Democratic platform 
has no word of comfort for the temper- 
ance men and women of the country. 
Throughout its entire history that party 
has truckled to the saloons, from whence 
its votes largely come, and it is the height 
of impudence for them now to charge the 
Republican party with being the free whis- 
key party. Satan rebuking sin is a mild 
exhibition of hypocricy compared with the 
assumptions of the Democratic side of 
this House on this question.” 


On May 31, 1888, Dr. Gallinger 
addressed the House at length in op- 
position to putting lumber on the 
free list; and on June 13 and July 
19, of the same year, he spoke earn- 
estly against the provisions of the 
Mills bill which removed the duty 
In all 
these discussions he stanchly de- 
fended the doctrine of Protection, 
under which he claimed New Hamp- 
shire had greatly prospered. 


from jute bags and wool. 
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In January, 1887, while the House 
was considering a contested election 
case, Dr. Gallinger made a very ef- 
fective reply to the speech of Mr. 
Turner of Georgia, from which the 
following extracts are taken: 


‘*The gentleman from Georgia in en- 
deavoring to bolster up the report of the 
Committee on Elections has seen fit to 
malign the character of the citizens of 
New England. I have no desire at this 
late day of the session to engage in a sec- 
tional discussion, nor to retaliate by tell- 
ing in detail the true and familiar story of 
how Southern States, naturally Republi- 
can, have been transformed into solidly 
Democratic States by means of fraud, cor- 
ruption, intimidation, bulldozing, and al- 
most every conceivable crime; but when 
the gentleman says—and this is the purport 
of his language—that the men of New 
England are so lacking in manhood, so 
indifferent to their political rights, and so 
wanting in patriotism and honor, that 
they will yet demand pay for the time 
they lose in celebrating the Fourth of 
July, I feel bound as a citizen of New 
England, and one of its Representatives 
on this floor, to refute the slander. 

“It is true that most of the citizens of 
New England earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow; that their hands are 
hardened by honest toil; and that in a 
rigorous climate and with a sterile soil 
they have been obliged to be frugal to 
meet their obligations; but labor, how- 


-ever plebeian, never corrupted their souls 


nor lessened their love of liberty and jus- 
tice. Neither political crimes nor repudi- 
ation ever stained the escutcheon of their 
states. Their ancestors, of the best 
blood of Old England, left comfortable 
homes to secure for themselves and their 
descendants both civil and religious liber- 
ty; and when oppression followed them 
here they were the first to rebel against 
tyranny. They have ever been jealous of 
the rights secured by the blood of the 
Revolution ; and when bad men and un- 
principled leaders have attempted to be- 
tray those rights they have been repudi- 
ated and overthrown. 

‘I say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that New England invites the closest scru- 
tiny of her elections. They are held in 


open day, in strict compliance with law, 
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with the fullest opportunity for every vote 
to be cast and honestly counted. Her 
courts are open to the black and white 
man alike, to the poor and the rich, and 
to the minority party in politics as well as 
to the majority. Look through her whole 
history, and you will find no record of in- 
timidation to voters, of oppression for 
opinion’s sake, of midnight assassination, 
of frauduient ballots, of suppression of 
votes, of complicated election machinery 
set in force to bewilder and disfranchise 
the weak and ignorant; and it is a matter 
of history that whenever a crime against 
suffrage has been attempted within her 
borders it has been at the instigation of 
the leaders of the party to which the gen- 
tleman from Georgia belongs. 


‘« It ill becomes the gentleman to impugn 
New England when he represents, in part, 
a state where elections are a mockery and 
a farce, and where the minority party has 
been terrorized into silence and almost 
blotted out. Why, in the entire State of 
Georgia, sending ten Representatives to 
this House, the opposition to the Demo- 
cratic party at the last election, including 
Republicans and independents of all de- 
scriptions, was returned as casting only 
2,083 votes, an average of less than 209 
votes for each district. 


‘* Thank heaven, New England is not re- 
sponsible for Hamburg, Danville, or Co- 
piah, or for the recent outrages that have 
driven from their homes in Texas well- 
known citizens of that state simply be- 
cause they were Republicans. Thank 
heaven, New England is not responsible 
for the tissue ballot frauds, the multiple 
box scheme, the false counting, the 
threats, intimidations, and political mur- 
ders that more than one Southern man has 
defended on the ground that they were 
necessary to keep the South solid for the 
Democratic party. Elections in New 
England have always been conducted fair- 
ly. No voter, black or white, rich or 
poor, foreign-born or native, has been de- 
nied his right or driven from the polls. 
Proud of her magnificent system of town 
government, proud of her schools and her 
churches, her mills and her homes, and 
proud alike of the fairness of her elections, 
she stands to-day as the best illustration 
of-an enlightened and progressive republi- 
canism. Men may sneer at her on this 
floor or elsewhere, but her achievements 
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are too well known to need eulogy from 
me. Secure in the glory of her fame she 
will withstand all attacks upon her integ- 
rity and loyalty to the right. 


‘It is being claimed in certain quarters 
that the South of to-day is a ‘*New 
South,” and that New England is govern- 
ed by prejudice toward her. Let us hope 
that a new light has burst upon the South- 
ern States, that the wrong of secession 
and the crime of rebellion are at length to 
be acknowledged, that the fundamental 
and vital principles of constitutional gov- 
ernment are to be exemplified in the free 
and fair exercise of the elective franchise, 
and in the recognition of the universal 
brotherhood of man. New England will 
hail such a change. But that change 
never will come in fact so long as a por- 
tion of her vote is suppressed, and a large 
percentage of her people kept in political 
slavery. That change can only come 
through a repudiation of all wrongful elec- 
tion methods, all devices to cheat and de- 
fraud the voter, all schemes of disfran- 
chisement and persecution for opinion’s 
sake. 


«+ New England only asks that the South 
shall imitate her fair and honorable elec- 
tion methods, and that Southern men on 
this floor shall not attempt to hide from 
view the wicked political practices of their 
own section by making accusations 
against New England or the North which 
every well-informed man knows to be in- 
correct and unjust. If a Representative 
from any district of New England is to be 
unseated, let the issue be made upon the 
facts developed in that particular case, 
rather than to be made an occasion for 
sweeping condemnation and denunciation 
of a section of the country where election 
frauds are never justified, and where every 
voter is given the utmost facility to ex- 
press at the ballot-box his individual pref- 
erence. That is all New England asks, 
and for that right New England will con- 
tend, here and elsewhere, no matter who 
her accusers may be. Her voice will ever 
be raised in advocacy of honest elections 
in every state of the Union, believing, as 
she does, that the suppression of the right 
of suffrage in the South is a blow at the 
very fundamental principles of our gov- 
ernment, and a wrong that, unless righted, 
will endanger the perpetuity of the Re- 
public.” 
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Perhaps Dr. most 
studied speech was on the tariff ques- 
tion, and wasdelivered in the House, 
April 30, 1888. It was during the 
memorable debate on the Mills’ Bill. 
Afterward the National Republi- 
can Committee issued and circulated 
throughout the country 400,000 cop- 
ies of this speech, a compliment 
rarely bestowed upon any Congress- 
man. Its eloquent close is as follows : 


Gallinger’s 


‘In this conflict there are the ideas of 
two distinct civilizations, the one born of 
the spirit of oppression and aristocracy, 
and the other springing from the men who 
fought the wars of religious toleration in 
both the Old and the New World, and who 
came to New England to found a nation 
devoted to industry, progress, thrift, and 
political and religious liberty. The de- 
scendants of these people are not to be 
halted in their grand march of civilization 
and industrial prosperity. New England 
ideas may be, as they have been, mocked 
at and derided, but the hand of the Lord 
never permits time to be turned back- 
ward. 

‘¢ This nation cannot stand still and will 
not retrograde. It has hitherto gone for- 
ward upon the lines marked for it by New 
England. The South has, reluctantly it 
may be, adopted many of her ideas, and 
the South, if she ever expects to become 
rich and great, will have to adopt more of 
them. The first gun at Lexington told 
of the patriotism of New England’s sons 
when her liberties were in danger; 
and her response to the President’s mes- 
sage will equally show her loyalty and 
courage when her industrial prosperity is 
threatened. * * * The time is com- 
ing when the American purpose and idea 
of material prosperity, emanating from 
and pursued on every water-course in New 
England, at every spot where an industry 
can be planted, whether near to or remote 
from rail communication, will be adopted 
by the Southern States. When that 
time comes, as come it must, the illimita- 
ble possibilities of the Republic will be 
shown, and a government strong in all the 
elements of greatness and wealth will 
proudly take her place at the head of the 
nations of the earth. New England has 
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adjusted her industrial affairs to fit the 
conditions created by the tariff, while the 
South, with her eyes still fixed on the 
free-trade notions of ante-bellum days, is 
plodding in the ruts of long ago. But 
her Birminghams and her Atlantas are a 
suggestion of what her future will be when 
she devolopes her resources, and adopts 
the American policy of protection to 
American industries and American labor. 

‘* Is there politics in this? some may ask. 
Yes. Political economy is defined to be 
‘the science which treats of the wealth of 
nations, and the causes of its increase or 
diminution; the principles of govern- 
ment.” This surely, then, trenches on 
that ground. It points out to the South 
the true way to establish and make oper- 
ative «*the science of government.” It 
establishes the higher order of politics in 
her domain. Not shot-guns, not tissue 
ballots, not intimidation for opinion’s 
sake, but a fair field and no favor in the 
general upbuilding and rehabilitation of 
her territory. Not Copiah and Hamburg 
and Danville, but cities like Lowell and 
Lawrence, like Manchester and Lewiston, 
with their magnificent manufacturing es- 
tablishments, will spring up all over the 
South, giving employment to tens of 
thousands of her people, converting her 
waste places into thrifty villages and 
prosperous communities, thus dignifying 
and ennobling labor, and practically help- 
ing to make this great country of ours in- 
dependent of the productions of Europe- 
an nations. 

‘*When this becomes an accomplished 
fact a free ballot will follow, and the 
crimes against the suffrage perpetrated in 
some of the Southern States will of ne- 
cessity cease. Is it worth the effort? 
Rather do not patriotism and enterprise 
alike point to this as the only proper 
course to pursue?—the one thing more 
needful than any other to forever obliter- 
ate the bitter memories of the conflict of 
1861-1865, and reunite our whole people 
in the grand struggle for supremacy over 
the other nations of the world—a suprem- 
acy established upon the basis of intelligent 
business enterprises, and fostered and 
strengthened by intelligent business leg- 
islation. For my part I am _ ready to 


join in this rivalry, but I am not ready to 
give my voice or vote for a measure which 
will despoil my own section, and strike 
down and destroy the very heart of the 
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nation’s business life. This must not— 
this will not be done.” (Great applause. ] 


After Dr. Gallinger had occupied 
one hour the unanimous consent of 
the House was asked that he might 


finish his remarks and no one ob- 
jected. 
Dr. Gallinger’s was one of the 


most eloquent tributes paid to the 
memory of General John A. Logan, 
and for which he received the per- 
sonal thanks of the gifted wife of the 
dead soldier. In part he said: 


‘*But it was not necessary for one to 
personally know him to gain a knowledge 
of his character and attributes. His re- 
cord is written on every page of the his- 
tory of his country, especially since the 
troublous times commencing in 1860. 
When the nation needed brave men to 
defend it Logan threw all his energy, 
strength, and heroism into the scale, and 
came out of that terrible struggle with a 
record for bravery and military skill equal 
at least to that of any man who fought on 
either side. Rapidly rising from a private 
to major-general, he was the pride and 
glory of the men whom he commanded. 

‘*His battles were nearly all victories, 
and in them he was a conspicuous figure, 
inspiring his men by deeds of daring un- 
excelled in the military history of the 
world. What wonder that he was the 
idol of the veterans of our late war! What 
wonder that the common soldier, recalling 
the events of that great conflict, turned to 
John A. Logan as his best friend! What 
wonder that wherever soldiers congregated 
—around the camp-fire and at their reun- 
ions—the mention of Logan’s name was al- 
ways greeted with manifestations of delight. 
And surely this record alone—the love 
and honor of the men who left home and 
loved ones to do brave battle for the Con- 
stitution and the Union—is enough to 
immortalize the memory of one of the 
greatest generals of modern times. 

‘« Logan was not only a great soldier—he 
was equally a great civil leader. Examine 
the long record of his public life, and not 
a blot is on the page. Earnest, aggres- 
sive, and eloquent, his words always re- 
flected honest convictions and high pur- 
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poses. The arts of the demagogue were 
unknown to him, the tricks ot the mere 
politician were antagonistic to his ideas of 
public duty. As so many have testified 
to-day, he loved truth for truth’s sake, 
and despised pretense and shams of every 
kind. Loyal to his country, he was 
equally loyal to his convictions on all pub- 
lic matters, and wherever the finger of 
duty beckoned he followed fearlessly and 
triumphantly. 

‘¢In every department of life—whether 
as soldier, legislator, counselor, or friend 
—in the Army, in the Senate, or any- 
where among his fellow-men, he was the 
circle of profound respect and loving ad- 
miration, while in the sacred precincts of 
his own home he was the light, the joy, 
and the inspiration; and the deep and 
overwhelming grief that to-day sweeps 
over the heart of the loving companion of 
his life-work is, after all, the most elo- 
quent tribute that can be paid to his 
memory. 

‘*Logan was a great man in the best 
meaning of that word. He was both phys- 
ically and intellectually strong. He tow- 
ered above the masses as some great tree 
towers above its fellows. 

‘*In my own state, on a lofty mountain 
peak, is the perfect face of a man, formed 
by the rocks without the aid of human in- 
telligence or human effort. Tourists from 
distant lands come to gaze upon ‘the 
great stone face,” and go away with feel- 
ings of awe and admiration. It is a 
grand face—grand in its dignity and its im- 
pressiveness—a face that haunts one in 
after years, and tells the story of nature’s 
grandeur and glory. And so, too, there 
are men who tower to the mountain tops 
of human experience and acquirement, 
and look down upon their fellows in the 
valleys below. Such a man was Logan— 
a great, strong, noble soul—a natural 
leader of men, and utterly incapable of 
the petty meannesses that mar so many 
lives.” 


The following is the close of his 
address in memory of Senator Aus- 
tin F. Pike: 


««Mr. Speaker, for the twelfth time in 
the life of this Congress we have paused 
from the business of legislation to speak 
words of loving appreciation of our dead 
associates. The vice-president of the 
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United States, three senators, and eight 
representatives have passed away since 
the beginning of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress. The list is an unusually long one, 
and serves to call our thoughts vividly to 
the uncertainty of life, the certainty of 
death, and the great question of immor- 
tality. They were all good and true men, 
and loving friends and associates have 
told, in fitting words, the story of their 
fidelity and worth. Among them all no 
man possessed a larger measure of unos- 
tentatious goodness and genuine gracious- 
ness than he in whose memory our words 
are spoken to-day. 

‘In this winter time of the North the 
grave of Austin F. Pike is covered with a 
thick mantle of snow, but soon the balmy 
days will come and the beautiful spring 
flowers will blossom over it—the anem- 
one and the violet—shedding their fra- 
grance on the air. In the hearts of the 
bereaved ones in the home he so recently 
left is the cold chill of poignant grief, but 
in the reunion in a better world will be 
compensation for the sorrow and the tears 
that death inevitably brings. They have 
to-day consolation in the thought that the 
life-work of him whom they mourn was 
made up ot noble endeavor, honest effort, 
and conscientious fulfillment, and that 
among his associates in the senate he is 
remembered as a man of ability, industry, 
integrity, and spotless life. 

‘«New Hampshire will greatly miss 
him, but his memory will be enshrined in 
the hearts of her people, and his fame be 
added to that of the galaxy of great names 
that adorn her history; and in the years 
to come the faithful service he rendered 
his state and the nation will be regarded 
as the most precious legacy that he could 
possibly have left behind him. 

‘«The form and face of Austin F. Pike 
we shall see no more. His soft and plain- 
tive voice is forever hushed. His anxie- 
ties and ambitions are alike over, and his 
busy life is exchanged for repose and rest. 
But it must not be forgotten that 


* There is no death: 
The stars go down to shine on a fairer shore, 

d bright in heaven’s jeweled crown they shine for- 

ever more.’ 

‘«When life has been truly lived ; when 
we can look upon the grave of a dead 
friend and feel that the years he spent on 
earth were not in vain; when we know 
that to him ‘life, death, and that vast for- 


ever is a grand, sweet song,’ it helps to 
lift us out of the rut of our own weakness, 
and to enable us to say, ‘So teach us to 
number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.’ And happy will it 
be for us all if, when the dread summons 
comes, we can meet the great change with 
the same calmness and uncomplaining 
gentleness that marked the last days of 
the dead senator.” 


During the Fiftieth Congress Dr. 
Gallinger was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, where 
he had an opportunity and did a vast 
amount of valuable work for the sol- 
diers of New Hampshire. Largely 
through his instrumentality almost 
every bill presented to Congress in 
their favor was enacted into law. 
The following from the Veterans’ 
Advocate of April 3, 1889, will give 
an idea of his labors in behalf of the 
men who fought for the country 
from 1S61 to 1865: 


‘*We have received a copy of the 
Plymouth Democrat, published at Ply- 
mouth, Indiana, by Daniel McDonald, 
who was clerk of the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions of the Fiftieth Congress. 
In this paper we find a table of the bills 
referred to that committee, and of the 
reports made by the several members. 

‘+Itappears that 5,068 bills were referred, 
and the following percentage of reports 
were made by the different members: 
Matson, of Indiana, 41}. per cent: Pid- 
cock, of New Jersey, 20 per cent. ; Chip- 
man, of Michigan, 30 per cent.; Yoder, 
of Ohio, 22 per cent.; Lane, of Illinois, 
30 per cent.: Lynch, of Pennsylvania, 13 
per cent.; French, of Connecticut, 25 
per cent.; Walker, of Missouri, 17 per 
cent.; Thompson, of California, 18 per 
cent.; Morrill, of Kansas, 57 per cent. ; 
Sawyer, of New York, 40 per cent. ; Gal- 
linger, of New Hampshire, 83 per cent. ; 
Spooner, of Rhode Island, 21 per cent. ; 
Thompson, of Ohio, 24 per cent.; Hun- 
ter, of Kentucky, 23 per cent. It will be 
seen that while Dr. Gallinger of this state 
reported on 83 per cent. of the bills re- 
ferred to him, the next highest was 57 
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per cent., and several of them ran down 
below 20 per cent. 

‘« This is a record of which the soldiers 
should take note, as it is in the line of all 
of Dr. Gallinger’s work for the veterans. 
The amount of work involved in the 
special acts is enormous, as the congress- 
man has to examine a great mass of papers 
in each case, to sift the evidence, and 
then write a report containing all the sali- 
ent points covered by the affidavits. Dr. 
Gallinger made hundreds of these reports, 
and thus through his efforts as a member 
of that committee hundreds of soldiers or 
the widows or orphans of soldiers received 
pensions from the government, which had 
been denied them by the pension depart- 
ment. Who says that Dr. Gallinger has 
not been the soldiers’ friend, as he is so 
frequently called?” 


During the Fiftieth Congress an 
investigation was ordered into the 
conduct of the government printing- 
office at Washington. This is the 
largest printing establishment in the 
world, and the purpose of the inves- 
tigation, on the Democratic side, 
was to make political capital for use 
in the presidential campaign then at 
hand. The Republican leaders in 
Congress demanded that Dr. Gallin- 
ger should be appointed on the com- 
mittee to represent the minority, and 
he was so appointed by Speaker Car- 


lisle. 


Democratic lawyers (Richardson, of 


He had opposed to him two 


Tennessee, and Gibson, of Mary- 
land), and Amos Cummings, of the 
New York Szz, one of the brightest 
newspaper men of the country. For 
six months, single handed and alone, 
Dr. Gallinger battled for his side of 
the case. For a long time it was 
supposed that he was a lawyer, so 
skillfully did he examine witnesses 
and argue controverted points. It 
was a great battle, fought for big 


stakes, and the whole Republican 
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press of the country united in praise 
of the victory Dr. Gallinger won. 
The printed testimony of the investi- 
gation covered one thousand four 
hundred pages, while the minority 
report makes seventy-eight printed 
pages. In that document Dr. Gal- 
riddles the majority report 
mercilessly, and for brilliant writing 


linger 
Y 


few reports ever made to Congress 
compares with it. Dr. Gallinger 
was especially strong in his defense 
of the mechanics and soldiers who 
had been discharged from the office 
of the Democratic public priater; 
and when the investigation closed 
they testified their appreciation of his 
services by presenting him with an 
elegantly executed and_ beautifully 
framed set of resolutions, the entire 


work costing over $150.00. 


Such is the synopsis of the work 
done by Dr. Gallinger in the Forty- 
ninth and Fiftieth Congresses. Itis a 
record, of which New Hempshire 
should be proud, which justly placed 
her representative among the leading 
men then in public life. It 


an 


made 
exceedingly popular 
man in Washington, outside of Con- 


him, too, 
gress, as every New Hampshire man 
will speedily learn who goes to that 
The of Washington 
have watched his career with great 


city. people 
interest; and if he is again called to 
enter the public service he will re- 
ceive a most cordial welcome from 
all classes of people at the National 
Capitol. 

Dr. Gallinger was a delegate to 
the Republican National Convention 
held in Chicago in June, 1888, and 
was chairman of the New Hampshire 








delegation. It became his privilege, 
at the request of General Lew Wal- 
lace, Attorney-General Michener, 
General W. W. Dudley, Hon. Geo. 
W. Steele, and Hon. J. N. Hus- 
ton, of Indiana, to second the nomi- 
nation of Benjamin Harrison for 
president. This he did in a very 
graceful speech. It, at least, evinced 
considerable political foresight for 
the doctor to name the man, among 
so many candidates, who could not 
only unite the various factions of the 
convention, but to be able to lead a 
united party to victory at the polls in 
the election which followed. 

In the Republican Senatorial cau- 
cus of June, 1889, Dr. Gallinger’s 
name was presented. He received 
sixty votes, but the ballot resulted in 
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the nomination of Hon. William E. 
Chandler. It is safe to say that Mr. 
Chandler was the only man in the 
state at that time who could have 
beaten Dr. Gallinger, as the doctor 
was the second choice of many who 
voted against him. He is again an 
open and avowed candidate for the 
Senatorship. His friends believe that 
he possesses every necessary qualifi- 
cation to enable him to win distinc- 
tion in that body, and they propose 
to use every honorable effort to se- 
cure his election. The indications 
now are that he will be successful, 
and if so, it is safe to prophecy that 
his career in the Senate will reflect 
honor alike on himself, his party, 
and the state. 


THE MOFFATT-WHIPPLE MANSION. 


By FRED MyRON COLBy. 


‘« Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


The rain-drops upon our roof and 
against our window-pane trip in elfin 
measure, the harsh voice of old Bo- 
reas melts into a gentle breathing, 
glad sunshine illumines the dark 
clouds, and the gleeful rainbow 


spreads her magic sceptre of peace 
over the earth, as we wet our pen 
this wintry morning to conjure up 
memories of the old mansion which 
sheltered for twenty years one of the 
heroes of our history, and still stands 


in one of the busiest streets of the 
‘* city by the sea,” like Nestor among 
the chiefs at Troy—aged and time- 
worn, but still the stateliest of them 
all—grand in its architecture, and 
surrounded by a halo of sacred asso- 
ciations which gives it a prestige sec- 
ond to no dwelling-place in our state. 
A little more than one hundred years 
ago Brig.-Gen. William Whipple, 
sailor, merchant, signer of the dec- 
laration, and military hero, was rest- 
ing from the multifarious toils of 
an active and eminently useful life in 
the enjoyment of an ample compe- 
tence and the secure love and confi- 
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dence of a generous public. At this 
time the saloon and the table of this 
mansion almost daily received guests 
from far and near, who came on 
business, as friends, or to pay their 
obeisaynce to the revered patriot and 
the honored judge. No other house 
in Portsmouth entertained so many 
and such noble visitors as this, with 
the single exception of Gov. Lang- 
don’s mansion on Pleasant street, for 
the reign of the Atkinsons, Warners, 
Jafireys, and Wentworths were over. 
A new age had fairly begun, and the 
worth of men was no _ longer esti- 
mated by the number of crown offices 
they held, the value of their silver 
plate, or the grandeur of their equip- 
age. Democracy had succeeded roy- 
alty, and the men great in the na- 
tion’s eye were they who had fought 
its battles, endured sacrifices for its 
prosperity, and won victory by a 
stout heart, a strong hand, a glow- 


ing brow. 


Now, for almost a hundred years 
the mortal remains of William Whip- 
ple have reposed under the mould in 
the beautiful north cemetery in the 
ancient city, but his home has been 
little marred by the tooth of time. 
No mansion in the city has a more 
hospitable guise, and pilgrimages 
thither have not entirely ceased. A 
laudable curiosity prompts the wor- 
shipper to visit the home of a dead 
hero and a whole-hearted patriot ; 
and there is a melancholy interest in 
gazing at the haunts of greatness, 
and sometimes an elevating inspira- 
tion in the air 


breathing they 


breathed. 
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‘« For like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor.” 
The Moffatt-Whipple 
now more generally known as the 


mansion, 


Ladd house, was built in 1760-61, 
by John Moffatt for his son, Samuel 
Moffatt. 


house erected in New Hampshire, 


It was the first three-story 


and has always been a patrician res- 
idence—patrician in its grand aspect, 
no less in the character of its 
John Moffatt, 
the founder, was born in England in 


and 
illustrious occupants. 
1692. He came to America in the 
year 1729 as the commander of one 
of the king’s mast ships (so called) 
employed in carrying masts from the 
One 


of his passengers was the celebrated 


Piscataqua for the royal navy. 


Bishop George Berkeley, author of 

the oft-quoted line— 

‘* Westward the course of empire takes 
its way,” 

and who resided during several years 

at Newport, Rhode Mr. 

Moffatt became a distinguished and 


Island. 


wealthy merchant, and from 1740 to 
1770 was one of the most eminent 
private citizens of Portsmouth. In 
this latter year he paid a tax sur- 
passed only by five or six other citi- 
He was 
one of the twelve purchasers of Ma- 


zens of the vice-regal town. 


son’s patent, but never held any mil- 
itary or civil commission higher than 
that of justice of the peace. 

His Catherine Cutt, 
granddaughter of John Cutt, first 
president of New Hampshire under 
the royal government, and one of the 
four daughters of Robert Cutt, of 
Kittery. Their only son, Samuel 
Moffatt, was born September, 1738, 


wife was 








graduated at Harvard College in the 
class of 1758, and married, January 
30, 1765, Sarah Catherine Mason, 
one of the two daughters of John 
Tufton Mason, proprietor, by inher- 
itance, of New Hampshire. Her 
sister, Anna Elizabeth, married 
Councillor Peter Livius, one of the 
nabobs of ante-revolutionary days, 
and a famous tory, who fled to Eng- 
land after the commencement of hos- 
tilities. Miss Mason was born in 
London in 1742. He brought his 
bride to this country and to this 
house in 1764, where they lived in 
the old-time style until he met with 
reverses. In 1768 he emigrated, with 
a part of his family, to St. Eustatius, 
one of the West India islands, where 
he died in 1780. His oldest daugh- 
ter, Mary Tufton Moffatt, he left in 
the care of her Aunt Catherine, wife 


of Gen. William Whipple. 


On the departure of Samuel Mof- 
fat to the West Indies, his father, 
John, who had built the house, 
moved into it with his son-in-law, 
Whipple, and both resided there 
until their respective deaths. John 
Moffatt died January 22, 1786, aged 
ninety-four years. Catherine Mof- 
fat, his daughter, who married Gen. 
Whipple, was born in 1741. She 
outlived her husband many years, 
dying at an advanced age in 1826. 
The mansion at her death passed 
into the possession of her niece, Mary 
Tufton Moffatt, who married Dr. 
Nathaniel A. Haven, who was a 
member of congress from New 
Hampshire from 1809 to 1811. 
Their daughter and son-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Ladd, inherited 
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the property, and at their death it 
passed to A. A. Ladd, Esq., who 


is the present owner and occupant. 


The mansion was built and fur- 
nished in the grand days before the 
Revolution. In its dimensions, its 
architecture, its arrangements, and 
ornaments, it accords well with the 
splendor of the age and the fortune 
of its builder and after occupant. It 
stands on the left side of what is now 
Market street, formerly Fore street, 
surrounded by stores and shops. At 
the time of the Revolution the aspect 
of the neighborhood was as different 
as possible from the present. The 
whole eastern side of the street, as far 
back as Chapel and Bow streets, was 
occupied by gardens and orchards, 
with a few mansions scattered here 
and there. Only a few feet away, 
where the stone store now stands, 
was the site of John Cutt’s house, 
the first governor of New Hampshire 
as a separate province in 1679-81. 
Near by, stood, also, at the time of 
the Revolution, the custom house 
and the post-office, kept by Eleazer 
Russell from 1778 till his death, in 
1798. For several years this was 
the only post-office in New Hamp- 
shire. 

The Whipple house is a lofty three 
story edifice, with a platform on the 
roof between the two huge chimneys. 
It presents a stately appearance from 
the street, and has an air of old-time 


dignity and grandeur that accords 
well with its history. Over the front 
door is a porch of the Grecian style, 
to which you ascend by a flight of 
three steps. At the right hand of 
the gateway stands the porter’s lodge, 
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a small, square building with door 
and windows looking out upon the 
street. As the door swings open — 
the same door which opened to ad- 
mit the patricians and dames of the 
old regime, and through which a 
hero had gone forth to the council 
halls of the nation, and to lead her 
armed legions to victory —you are 
ushered into a spacious and elegant 
hall, the finest, I think, in Ports- 
mouth. It is nearly square, twenty- 
four by thirty feet, and very lofty. 
The floor is of oak painted to repre- 
sent tesselated marble. The mats are 
costly tiger skins. Moose antlers, 
swords, and muskets that have a his- 


tory each one, adorn the walls; and 


from the ceiling there is suspended a 
costly chandelier with silver cande- 
labra. At the foot of the broad stair- 
way are two family portraits in wide 
gilt frames, and others look down 
upon you from the staircase head. 
There are no tawdry and unmeaning 
ornaments, but before, on the right, 
on the left, all around, the eye is 
struck and gratified with objects of 
real worth and taste, so classed and 
arranged as to produce their finest 
effect. 

We ascend the grand baronial stair- 
way, pausing only long enough to 
study the two portraits in oil at the 
broad stair. They represent the first 
master and mistress of the mansion, 
John Moffatt, Esq., and his wife, 
Catherine Cutt. 
chant 


The ancient mer- 
and aristocrat looks like the 
well-to-do Englishman. His merry 


eyes show humor; his nose and 


brow, character; and his ruddy face 
and portly presence, good living and 
generous draughts of St. Croix and 
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Antigua. Mrs. Moffatt is a fair, 
matronly looking dame, looking 
somewhat haughty in her bodice of 
purple brocade silk, and her dark 
hair strained over an immense cush- 
ion that sat on her head a da pompa- 
dour. Both portraits are by Copley. 

There are portraits of seven gener- 
ations in the house. They include 
those of Samuel Moffatt and his wife 
Sarah Catherine Mason, Col. Eliph- 
alet Ladd and his wife, who after- 
wards married Rev. J. Buckminster, 
Hon. N. A. Haven, and Alexander 
Ladd and his wife, Mary Tufton 
Haven. There are no portraits of 
General or Madame Whipple in the 
house. It is well to remember that 
the present proprietor is a direct de- 
scendant of Captain John Mason, the 
original grantee of all New Hamp- 
shire, being the tenth in straight de- 
This combined blood of Ma- 
son, Tufton, Moffatt, Cutt, and Ha- 
ven gives luster even to the lineage 


scent. 


of the Ladds who boast the geneal- 
ogy and the coat of arms of an illus- 
trious Welsh descent. 

There are ten sleeping-chambers in 
the house. The one occupied by the 
Whipples is on the second floor on 
the east side. It has remained near- 
ly unaltered since Madame Whipple’s 
death. The sun shone in there morn- 
ings; and one looking from the win- 
dow can view the harbor, with Kit- 
tery at a distance, and the old home 
and birthplace of General Whipple 
on the green Maine coast. 

Adjoining the hall is the parlor 
where the old proprietors entertained 
their visitors, and which is used for 
is a 
superb room, about the size of the 


the same purpose to-day. It 
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hall, with a very high ceiling, and 
heavy, richly wrought cornice. Here 
are some more paintings, ancient and 
historic chairs, rich Gobelin tapes- 
try, and many articles of vertu, all 
with a memory connected with them. 
The fire-place has the finest mantle- 
piece,in the country. It was brought 
from Mason Hall in England, and 
was designed and executed by Grin- 
ling Gibbons, the famous English 
woodcarver and sculptor, who flour- 
ished 1650-1721. Gibbons was em- 
ployed to ornament the chapel of 
Windsor Castle, for which he carved 
the foliage, and in the choir of St. 
Paul’s, and the great room at Pet- 
worth, the decorations of the latter 
being regarded as his masterpiece. 
His touch, as indicated by this man- 
tle, was so gracetul and delicate that 
his carved features can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from real ones. It would 
adorn a palace. 

On the left of the hall is the libra- 
ry, 2 sumptuous apartment, with two 
sides lined with book shelves filled 
with richly bound volumes. This 
room was the office of Gen. Whip- 
ple, and we could not count, if we 
could, the number of cocked hats 
who have there been welcomed. 
Modern furnishing has changed the 
aspect of the room very much, and 
probably, if the hero could come 
back to his old home, the only rooms 
that would look at all familiar would 
be his sleeping-chamber and the great 
hall. But few of his relics have been 
preserved in the mansion. 

The garden attached to the man- 
sion is of large extent and old-fash- 
ioned appointments. The _ shade 


trees are magnificent specimens of 


their class, and close about the house, 
with a fraternal, protecting air, like 
that of loving sentinels. Among 
them, standing at the lower end of 
the yard, is a majestic horse-chestnut, 
which was planted there by the pa- 
triot himself. It has flourished there 
for more than a hundred years, and, 
unlike many of its descendants, ap- 
pears to retain the vigor of its youth. 

At the foot of the garden, facing 
on High street, there stood for many 
years the house in which the families 
of two of his slaves resided — Prince 
and Cuffee Whipple. These two 
negroes are said to have been the 
sons of an African king, who sent 
them over to this country for an edu- 
cation, but they were retained in 
slavery. They were brought to Ports- 
mouth in 1765, being then ten or 
twelve years old; and they were pur- 
chased by Captain Whipple. At the 
time of Burgoyne’s invasion General 
Whipple, who had been appointed 
to the command of the First State 
Brigade, took Prince with him on the 
expedition. On the march Whipple 
addressed himself to his slave some- 
what in this fashion: ** Prince,’ 
said he, ‘*we shall very likely be 
called into action; in this case I trust 
you will behave like a man of cour- 
age, and fight bravely for the coun- 
try.” 

‘¢ Sir,” replied the young African, 
in a manly tone, ** I have no wish to 
fight, and no inducement; but had I 
my liberty, I would fight in defense 
of the country to the last drop of my 
blood.” 

‘s Well,” said the general, ‘* do 
your duty, Prince, and you are a free 
man from this hour.” 
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The noble black man needed no 
other incentive. He acted the part 
of a brave soldier throughout the 
campaign, and, upon his return, 
Whipple formally manumitted him. 
The general intended to erect a house 
on the premises for Prince, Cuffee, 
and their families; but he died be- 
fore the accomplishment of his plan. 
Madame Whipple, however, gave 
them the land; and the two negroes 
erected a small two-story house on 
the lot, in which both families lived 
and died. Dinah, Prince’s widow, 
resided there till 1832. 

Prince and Cuffee Whipple were 
almost as well known in Portsmouth 
as their master. The former was a 
very handsome negro, tall, well pro- 
portioned, and of gentlemanly man- 
He was the Caleb Quotem of 
the neighborhood, and, like the char- 


ners. 


acter in Colman’s play, always had a 
place at all the large weddings, din- 
ners, balls, and evening parties. He 

fas very popular among both black 
and white citizens, and his death, in 
1797, was His 
brother Cuffee died in 1820. 


much regretted. 

We have considered the home of 
the patriot and hero, let us contem- 
plate briefly the man and his career. 

General William Whipple was the 
eldest son of William Whipple, and 
was born at Kittery, Maine, January 
14, 1730. 
of Ipswich, and was bred a maltster ; 


His father was a native 


but for several years after his removal 
His 


mother was Mary, daughter of Rob- 


to Kittery he followed the sea. 


ert Cutt, who, with her three sisters, 
were the richest heiresses of Kittery. 
The education of young Whipple 
was limited to a public school in his 
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native town. It was respectable, 
but did not embrace that variety and 
extent of learning which is generally 


At 


an early age he went to sea in one of 


obtained at larger institutions. 


his father’s vessels, and so kindly 
did he take to this life that before he 
reached the age of twenty-one he 
had command ofa ship. His voy- 
ages were chiefly confined to the 
West Indies, but he made two suc- 
cessful trips to Europe, and one to 
the coast of Africa, his cargo in the 
latter instance consisting of living 
freight. His ventures seemed to have 
resulted profitably, for in 1759 he 
relinquished sea-faring life, and com- 
menced business in company with 
his brother Joseph at Portsmouth, 
where they continued in trade until 
within a few years of the Revolu- 
tion. 

In 1767 Capt. Whipple married 
He 


had previously been engaged to an- 


his cousin, Catherine Moffatt. 


other cousin, but the engagement had 
been broken by mutual consent of the 
parties. The particulars are related 
in full by the gossipy author of 
‘¢ Rambles about Portsmouth;” and 
as the affair is illustrative of the de- 
cision and independenee of the sub- 


’ 


sequent ** signer,” we give the story 


here: 


‘Among the daughters of Hon. Jothan 
Odiorne (he married Mehitabel, eldest of 
the four daughters of Robert Cutt) was 
Miss Mehitable, who bore her mother’s 
name, and was the pride of the family. 
Among the suitors in cocked hats, small 
clothes, and ruffles, William Whipple re- 
ceived her especial favor. In due time 
the wedding was arranged, and one joy- 
ous evening there was especial illumina- 
tion of the Odiorne premises. The Rev. 
Samuel Langdon, in his flowing wig, might 
have been seen entering the house, and 
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two shiny faced negro boys, Prince and 
Cuffee, in attendance. The parlor fire- 
place was dressed with fresh spruce; 
bouquets ornamented the mantel; and 
the white scoured floor was freely sanded. 
The father, “mother, and children were 
gathered ; the bride with her maids, and 
the groom with his attendants, were all 
arranged, when the chief personage of the 
occasion suddenly leaves the circle for 
another room. 


‘After waiting nearly half an hour, a 
message is received by the anxious bride- 
groom. He goes to another room, and 
there finds his lady divested of her wed- 
ding suit, and in her common dress. She 
told him she had come to the conclusion 
not to be married that evening. He 
pleads, but in vain; he remonstrates, but 
with no effect. The wedding, she said, 
must be delayed to some other occasion. 
‘We must be married now or never, was 
his decisive reply. It was unavailing; so 
with a determination no less heartfelt than 
that of some years after placing his name 
to the immortal Declaration, he here de- 
clared his personal independence, retired 
from the scene, and never afterward made 
acall upon his cousin Mehitable. She 
was afterwards married to William E. 
Treadwell, who was the father of Capt. 
Robert Treadwell.” 


Capt. Whipple made no mistake 
in his second choice. Catherine 
Moffatt was an heiress and a belle. 
She was a lady of accomplishment 
and character, and few of the grand 
dames of Portsmouth are remembered 
with so much respect and reverence 
as is given to the memory of Mad- 
ame Whipple. For a long period 
she was one of the leaders of society 
in the city, and her grace and charm- 
ing manners recalled the glory of the 
old regime, whose lingering splen- 
dors were reflected in her mein and 
hospitality. 

Capt. Whipple early entered with 
spirit into the controversy that was 
beginning between the colonies and 
the mother country; and on account 


of his well known probity and his 
decisive character, as well as his 
wealth and social rank, he was elect- 
ed to numerous offices of trust and 
responsibility by his townsmen. In 
the Provincial Congress, which met 
at Exeter January, 1775, for the pur- 
pose of electing delegates to the Con- 
tinental Congress in Philadelphia, he 
represented Portsmouth. He also 
represented that town at the General 
Assembly at Exeter the following 
May, and by that body was appoint- 
ed one of the Provincial Committee 
of Safety. In 1776 he was appointed 
one of the delegates ot New Hamp- 
shire to the third General Congress. 
He labored assiduously in that body, 
and was particularly active as one of 
the superintendents of the commis- 
sary’s and quartermaster’s depart- 
ments, in which he was successful in 
correcting many abuses, and in giv- 
ing to those establishments a proper 
correctness and efficiency. 

‘* The memorable day which gave 
birth to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence afforded in the case of William 
Whipple,” a writer acutely observes, 
‘¢a striking example of the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs and the tri- 
umphs of perseverance. The cabin 
boy who thirty years before had 
looked forward to a command of a 
vessel as the consummation of all his 
hopes and wishes, now stood amidst 
the congress of 1776, and looked 
around upon a conclave of patriots 
such as the world had never wit- 
nessed. He whose ambition once 
centered in inscribing his name as 


commander upon a crew list, now 
affixed his signature to a document 
which embalmed it for posterity.” 
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The 4th of July is the day usually 
regarded as the anniversary of the 
Declaration. It is well to know the 
true facts of the case. The resolu- 
tion of Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 
ginia, which declared the colonies 
‘*free and independent states,” was 
adopted July 2d. The precise form 
of declaring it to the world was that 
adopted on the 4th. Hancock was 
the only one of the delegates who 
signed the instrument that day. The 
others, with two exceptions, attached 
their signatures August 2d." 

The following year, 1777, Capt. 
Whipple was again clected to a seat 


‘ , . 
in the Continental Congress. 


i Soon 
after his return home, he received 
the appointment of brigadier-general 
of the First Brigade of New Hamp- 
shire, which had been formed by 


order of the State Assembly to resist 
the advance of Burgoyne. Another 
brigade was organized and placed 
under Stark, who proceeded to the 


field at once with a portion of both 


brigades. The remainder, under 
Whipple, remained in quarters until 


had 


commission as brigadier-general from 


their commander received his 
Congress, when they, too, marched 
forthe seat of war. Whipple served 
with his men under Gates at th 
tles 


bat- 
of Stillwater and Saratoga, do- 


ing good service in both, establish- 
ing his own reputation as a soldier 


When the 
British general, defeated, hemmed 


and that of his troops. 


in, harrassed bevond measure, was 
forced to surrender, Gen. Whipple 
was with Col. 
Wilkinson as the representative of 
Gen. Gates to meet two officers from 


jointly appointed 


*See ‘* Bartlett Mansion ” 
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Gen. Burgoyne, and settle the articles 
of capitulation. He was also select- 
ed as one of the officers, who were 
appointed to conduct the surrendered 
army to their destined encampment 
on Winter Hill, in the vicinity of 
Boston. 

His military services were not yet 
over, for the next year he was en- 
gaged, with a detachment of New 
Hampshire militia under Gen. Sul- 
livan, in executing a plan which had 
for its object the retaking of Rhode 
Island from the British. By reason 
of the failure of Count D’Estaing, 


the admiral of a French fleet, who 


had been sent to aid the Americans, 
to co-operate with him. Sullivan was 
forced to retreat from Newport, the 


he had 


siege of which commenced, 
and the campaign came to nothing. 
Whipple had little military skill, and 
probably would not have succeeded 
as the leader of any warlike enter- 
prise; but he rendered valuable ser- 
vice in his way. He was brave to a 
fault, decisive in action, and a strict 
disciplinarian. Had he continued in 
the field he would have rendered effi- 
Gates 
and Sullivan alike held his talents in 


cient service as a subordinate. 


high estimation, and he is enrolled 
in the list of the gallant soldiers of 
our state. He resigned his military 
commission June 20, 1782. 

Gen. Whipple had in 1778 been 
elected the third time as a delegate 
to Congress, but he did not take his 
seat till some time after the opening 
of the session, on account of his ab- 
sence in Rhode Island; and he de- 
clined all further re-elections which 


were tendered him. But he was not 


in Granite Montucty of June, 1883. 











permitted to retire to private life. 
In 1780 he was elected a representa- 
tive to the General Assemby of New 
Hampshire from his adopted town, 
and was repeatedly re-elected. In 
1782 he received the appointment of 
receiver of public moneys for the 
state from Robert Morris, the super- 
intendent of finance. The duties of 
this office were both arduous and 
unpopular. The collection of money 
at that time was extremely difficult ; 
but Gen. Whipple was the right 
man in the right place. He experi- 
enced, indeed, some vexations, but 
he performed his duties faithfully, 
without exasperating any one, and to 
the satisfaction of the government, 
until failing health obliged him to 
resign his commission. At the same 
time that he received the above ap- 
pointment he was created a judge of 
the state Supreme Court. He had 
little knowledge of law, and was not 
authority in decisions; but he had 
qualifications which were no_ less 
essential, namely, a discerning mind, 
sound judgment, and unquestioned 
integrity. 

The general’s health had always 
been firm and robust, but about this 
time he began to be troubled with 
strictures in the breast, which were 
at times exceedingly painful to him. 
Even slight exercise would cause 
violent palpitation of the heart, and 
extra exertion would induce syncope. 
He was able, however, to ride the 
circuit of the courts for two or three 
years. In the fall of 1785 his dis- 
ease assumed such a formidable char- 
acter that he was obliged to return 
home before the circuit was com- 
pleted. From this time he was con- 
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fined to his room until the 28th day 
of November, when he expired, in 
the fifiy-sixth year of his age. A 
post-mortem examination revealed 
the fact that his death had been 
caused by ossification of the heart. 
The valve was united to the aorta. 
Only a small aperture, the size of 
a large knitting-needle, was open, 
through which the blood flowed in 
its circulation; and when any sud- 
den emotion gave it new impulse it 
produced the palpitation and _faint- 
ness which had disturbed him. 

Gen. Whipple, in person, was 
above the middle height, erect, and 
stately in appearance. His features 
were bold and prominent; his face 
in repose was stern, and his manners 
were pleasantly dignified. His por- 
trait, as we look at it, is that of a 
handsome, ardent, self-possessed gen- 
tleman of the old school; and what 
we know of him coincides with this 
representation. 

Nathaniel Adams in his ‘*Annals 
of Portsmouth,” published in 1824, 
speaks thus eulogistically of this 
worthy: **Gen. Whipple enjoyed 
through life a great share of public 
confidence, and, although his early 
education was limited, his natural 
good sense and accurate observation 
enabled him to discharge the duties 
of the many offices with which he 
was entrusted with credit to himself 
and benefit to the public. He was 
possessed of a strong mind, a quick 
discernment, was easy in his man- 
ners, courteous in his deportment, 
correct in his habits, and constant in 
his friendships.” 

The home life of a public man of 
such prominence as Gen. Whipple 
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must always be interesting and in- 
structive. He was fond of social life, 
and had strong domestic tastes; but 
circumstances conspired to rob him 
of the ease and enjoyments of the 
home circle which would have been 
so acceptable to him. During the 
stormy days of war there could have 
been little time to attend to the duties 
of the fireside; but when the conflict 
was past, we can imagine the degree 
of satisfaction with which he rested 
from his toil, and how gratefully he 
worshipped in the old North church. 
Whipple lived in luxurious style, 
and the hospitality within his walls 


gave tone to society in the city of 


Portsmouth, where Mrs. Whipple, or 
the ** Madame,” as she was called, 
the 


house. 


was presiding genius of the 

Madame Whipple was acknowl- 
edged tu possess considerable beauty . 
She was also thoroughly high bred, 
had a courtly manner, and a high- 
toned spirit that showed itself on all 
occasions. She was always dressed 
with care, and a dignified propriety, 
rather than a wish to display, was 
evident. She went little into society 
for some time previous to her death, 
her last public appearance being at 
the occasion of the bi-centennial cel- 
ebration of the settlement of Ports- 
mouth, in 1823, in which she was a 
prominent figure. Her remains rest 
beside her husband and her kindred 
in the old North cemetery of the an- 
cient seaport town. 

Long ago the compatriots of Whip- 


ple in the congress of 1776 have, one 
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by one, gone down into the grave, 
like stars in, the western sky. The 
last bright luminary of the constella- 
tion that lingered above the horizon 
was Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
who left our firmament more than 
fifty years ago. They have set, never 
to rise again in the heavens of our 
national destiny, except by the refrac- 
tive power of memory. We cannot 
too often revive the recollection of 
their glorious deeds and manifold 
virtues; and if by this brief and by 
no means satisfactory picture of the 
home of one of those patriots I have 
recalled our obligations to them, I 
am To it was 
something to visit the ancient man- 


amply paid. me 
sion where the hero lived, and to 
surround myself with the associa- 
tions that each door and window and 
rod of ground summoned up like the 
fairy structures which the invisible 
wands of potent genii raised in the 
It was 
like enchanted ground to me, and 


stories of **Arabian Nights.” 


‘‘Fairer seemed the ancient city, and the 
sunshine seemed more fair, 

That he once had trod its pavement, that 
he once had breathed its air.” 

Long may the plain, comfortable, 
noble old dwelling remain, with its 
splendid chestnuts and elms, its beau- 
tiful vistas of garden shrubbery, and 
its air of old-time comfort and repose. 
It furnishes a quaint and imposing 
landmark of the past, whereby we 
may note how pleasantly they lived 
in those days, and how they builded, 
not for a day or a year, but for centu- 
ries of use and habitation. 
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WHITE PARK, CONCORD. 


BY CHARLES ELIOT, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. 


The capital of New Hampshire is 
a pleasant city of some seventeen 
thousand inhabitants. Its main street 
lies near the bank of the River Merri- 
mack, and its residence streets stretch 
along the slopes of hills which rise 
Be- 
yond the older streets, but surround- 


irregularly west of the stream. 


ed by modern ways, is a small tract 
of land which is in part so precipit- 
ous and in part so swampy that all 
On 
this rough land is a fine growth of 


the new roads have avoided it. 


large trees of many sorts, and, al- 
though it lies only half a mile from 
the centre of the town, many of the 
most interesting New England wild 
flowers bloom in the shelter of its 
woods and hollows. 

This 
acres has been presented to the city 
of Concord, and is called White Park, 
for the 


tract of about twenty-five 


donor. A commission of 
well known citizens has been placed 
in charge of the work of fitting the 
ground for the use and enjoyment of 
the people, and they have wisely be- 
gun their labors by devising and 
adopting a general plan. 

The commission intends to make 
the park a place of quiet resort for 
people who cannot take the time or 
who have not the strength to go often 
to find refreshment in the open coun- 
try. No carriages are to be admit- 
ted, not only because the acreage is 
small and the slopes steep, but also 
because it seems unfair to injure the 


park for the use of children and pe- 
destrians while innumerable pleasant 
country drives are close at hand. No 
elaborate gardening will be admit- 
ted, not only because it is costly, but 
also because it would be incongru- 
ous. Every city of the new West may 
have its carpet-bed ** park” if it so 
wishes, but Concord proposes to seize 
her opportunity to provide for her 
citizens and their posterity something 
She will 


set aside and preserve, for the enjoy- 


very much more valuable. 


ment of all orderly townspeople, a 
typical, strikingly beautiful, and very 
easily accessible bit of New England 
Would that every Amer- 


ican city and town might thus save 


landscape. 


for its citizens some characteristic 
portion of its neighboring country! 
We should then possess public places 
which would exhibit something more 
refreshing than a monotony of clipped 
grass and scattered flower-beds. 

The plan adopted by the commis- 
sion provides for the enhancement of 
the natural beauty of the park by 
spreading water in the lowland where 
nature made a marsh, by making 
grassy glades in two or three hollow 
parts where nature grew alders and 
birches, by planting a thicket of 
mountain laurel here, and opening a 
vista to the Merrimack there; and 
then the plan leads paths in such di- 
rections and by such routes as will 
best display the beauty of the place 


while injuring it least. 


In the opin- 
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ion of the Concord commission, a 
path, far from being a chief beauty 
of a park, is only an instrument by 
means of which it is possible for 
large numbers of people to pass 
through the midst of beautiful land- 
scape without seriously injuring it. 
The variety of limited scenery 
which White Park will present when 
it is finished is great. Just within 
the main gate will be a level of green 
sward, bounded on three sides by 
rising banks, from which hang thick 
woods of deciduous trees. At one 
end the banks draw close together, 
and here is a deeply shaded dell, 
from the head of which a path climbs 
by steps to the street. Two other 
paths lead up from the green, by lit- 
tle hollows in the skirting bank, to a 
plateau where pitch pines stand in 
open order, and the ground is car- 
peted with their needles. A steep- 
sided, curved, and densely wooded 
ridge in turn bounds this plateau, and 
beyond it, and nestled in the curve 
at its base, is a tiny pond, fed by 
strong springs, and overhung by tall 
white pines. Its waters overflow, by 
way of a steep and stony channel, into 
a much larger pond, with shores but 
little raised above the water, which 
occupies the southern third of a long 
level, through which a slow brook 
meanders. The shore of this pond 
and all the flat land near the brook, 
is scatteringly wooded with large 
Paths reach little 
beaches on the shore at several points. 
Beyond the head of the pond a path 
leads to a ** shelter” on a knoll in the 
midst of deep woods, and thence by 
a sharp ascent to a high point on the 


very edge of the park, whence a 


deciduous trees. 
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pretty view will be had of the pond 
at one’s feet, and the Merrimack val- 
ley beyond, with the state house 
dome in the middle distance, and 
near the middle of the picture. All 
things considered, Concord is in a 
fair way to possess one of the most 
charming small parks in America. 
Why are gifts like this of Mrs. 
White to Concord 


mon? 


not more com- 
Can any more valuable pres- 
ent to posterity be imagined? Per- 
haps they may be commoner when it 
comes to be known that there are now 
several park commissioners in this 
country who do xof consider it their 
first duty to destroy the beauty 


Real land- 


scape art is nothing if it is not broad, 


which nature provides. 


simple, and conservative of natural 
beauty. It is elaborate and garden- 
esque only in special circumstances. 
Its old name of ** landscape-garden- 
ing’? must be discarded at once, if 
the definition in the new ++ Century 


Dictionary” is correct. Landscape 
art does not consist in arranging 
trees, shrubs, borders, lawns, ponds, 
bridges, fountains, paths, or any 
other things ‘*so as to produce a 
It is rather the 


fitting of landscape to human use 


picturesque effect.” 


and enjoyment in such manner as 
may be most appropriate and most 
beautiful in any given spot or region. 
When this is generally understood 
by the public and practiced by the 
profession, parks and country-seats 
will be so designed as to be not only 
and beautiful, but 
some distinctive and 
characteristic way, as is White Park 
at Concord. 


well arranged 
beautiful in 
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HON. FREDERIC CHASE. 


BY PROF. E. 


Within a generation what a long 
list of our best and choicest citizens 
have been laid to rest in the old cem- 
etery at Hanover. One of the noblest 
and most loved, the last to leave us, 
is Fred. Chase, who died on Sunday 
morning, January 19, of influenza, 
after a brief illness. 

He was born September 2, 1840, 
in the old Dartmouth hotel, then kept 
by Mr. J. G. Currier, and was the 
son of Stephen Chase, professor of 
mathematics in Dartmouth College, 
and of Mrs. Sarah T. Chase, daugh- 
ter of Gen. Ichabod Goodwin, of 
South Berwick, Me. 

On the death of Professor Chase in 
1851, at the early age of thirty-seven, 
Mrs. Chase was left with very limited 
means, Fred., the eldest of her two 
sons, being eleven years old, and 
Walter but seven. In 1860 Fred. 
graduated from Dartmouth College, 
and then the hard struggle in which 
his devoted mother had been engaged 
for nine years was practically ended. 
He was fitted for college partly in 
Hanover, and partly at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. 

Among his classmates, who have 
reached positions of prominence, may 
be named Rev. Dr. Little, of Dor- 
chester, Mass., who, at the funeral 
services in the college church, paid 
a beautiful tribute to his memory; 
Prof. A. S. Bickmore, of New York ; 
Ira G. Hoitt, of San Francisco; Dr. 
L. B. How, of the Dartmouth Med- 

cal College; Gen. J. N. Patterson, 


R. RUGGLES. 


of Washington; D. G. Rollins, of 
New York; C. F. P. Bancroft, of 
Phillips Academy, and many more. 

After graduation, Mr. Chase spent 
some months in the law office of 
Hon. Daniel Blaisdell, of Hanover, 
and then, through the influence of 
Hon. J. W. Patterson, secured an 
appointment as clerk in the second 
auditor’s office inWashington. Three 
years later he was transferred to the 
office of the secretary of the treasury, 
where he soon became chief clerk, 
and as such was entrusted with many 
delicate and responsible duties. Dur- 
ing this period his spare time was 
devoted to legal study; and in 1867 
he graduated from the Columbia Col- 
lege Law School, and soon after re- 
signed his position in the treasury 
department to become a member of 
the legal firm of Chase, Hartley « 
Coleman, of Washington and New 
York. The business of the firm soon 
became very large, and was so lucra- 
tive that when in 1874, on account of 
ill health, Mr. Chase dissolved his 
connection with it, he had already ac- 
quired a modest competency. About 
this time he sold the house next to the 
Dartmouth hotel, where his boyhood 
had been spent, to Mr. D. B. Cur- 
rier, and purchased the home where 
he hassince resided. In1871 Judge 
Chase married Miss Mary F. Pome- 
roy, of Detroit, who is left with five 
children to mourn his loss, 

In 1875 he was elected treasurer 
of Dartmouth College, a position for 
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which his legal training and practice 
and his long connection with the U. 
S. Treasury Department had admir- 
ably qualified him. The next year 
he was appointed judge of probate 
for Grafton county, holding both po- 
the death. 


Throwing himself heartily into his 


sitions at time of his 
work as treasurer, he soon mastered 
all the complicated financial details ; 
and his care of the funds of the col- 
lege has been minute, unwearied, 
One of 
‘+ Tt will be 
impossible for us to fill Judge Chase’s 
place.” 


and eminently successful. 


the college trustees says: 


This we believe to be liter- 
ally true, and the best man who can 
be found will only be able to fill it 
adequately after some years of ex- 
perience. 

A rapid and accurate accountant, 
he turned off probate business with 
great dispatch; and so minute and 
thorough was his knowledge of pro- 
bate law that I believe not a single 
one of his decisions has been reversed 
on appeal to a higher court. 

For fourteen years he has been the 
president, and for most of that time 
the active superintendent of the Han- 
over Aqueduct Association, laboring 
in season and out of season with rare 
fidelity and devotion, that the village 
might have an adequate supply of 
pure drinking water; and for all his 
thought and labor the compensation 
he has received has been merely 
nominal. 

For the past seven or eight years 
Judge Chase has devoted all the time 
not demanded by his other duties to 
collecting material for a history of 
Dartmouth College and the town of 


Hanover. No one not fully conver- 
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sant with the facts can form any ad- 
equate idea of the immense labor 
In 


carrying it on, a very large corre- 


which this work has entailed. 


spondence has been maintained, sev- 
eral journeys made,—in fact, no pos- 
sible source of information has been 
overlooked or neglected. The amount 
of material collected is exceedingly 
large, and much of it of almost price- 
less value. The first volume, mak- 
ing about seven hundred pages, is 
wholly written; a part of it is in the 
hands of the printer, and the first 
chapter already in type. The second 
volume, which is largely independ- 
ent of the first, is mainly prepared, 
needing only correction and revision. 
Had he lived to publish the work, it 
could hardly have failed to establish 
his reputation as an accurate, thor- 
ough, and ‘painstaking _ historical 
scholar, though it would probably 
not have brought pecuniary gain; 
It was 
undertaken as a labor of love. There 
of the 
matters that 
Judge Chase possessed, and it is to 


but this he did not expect. 
is no one who _ has a tithe 


knowledge on _ these 
be hoped that arrangements will be 
made at once for the publication of 
Unless 
some one else claims the privilege it 


the first volume, at least. 


would seem that the college would 
not fail to undertake it. 

For many years Judge Chase was 
a valuable and consistent member of 
the college church, always ready to 
devote his time, his strength, and his 
No 
man had a livelier sympathy for pov- 
erty, misfortune, and distress; and 
no man was readier to give and work 


money to advance its interests. 


for its relief. There are many among 








us who owe Judge Chase a large debt 
of gratitude—many more than is gen- 
erally known, for he was as modest 
in his benefactions as he was gen- 
erous. 

We all know what a loving, devot- 
ed son he has been, and how tenderly 
he cared for that mother, still left to 
bear the heavy burden of her four 
score years. What a brother he was 
that brother’s widow and fatherless 
children only tully know. No hus- 
band was ever more loyal, no father 
ever more wisely kind and loving; 
and tue home lite, in which he sought 
his chiefest pleasure, was especially 
happy and beautiful. 

Those who enjoyed his intimate 


friendship know what an unselfish, 
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devoted, royal friend he was. To 
no call, in the name of a recognized 
friendship, though it involved time, 
money, self-sacrifice, did he ever 
turn a deaf ear. Generous, warm- 
hearted, impulsive, he sometimes 
spoke hastily ; but I never knew him 
to do an unworthy, or even an ungen- 
erous act. 

His loss is a very serious one to 
Hanover, and still more serious to 
the college, whose every interest was 
dear to him, and which he served so 
earnestly and loyally. This and the 
various other public positions which 
he occupied may be filled, though to 
do so adequately will be by no means 
easy lo his family and intimate 


friends the loss is irreparable. 


EDITORIAL. 


There has been some delay in issuing 
the numbers of the GranrrE MoNTHLY 
during the year 1890. This delay is 
due to negligence on the part of so 
many subscribers in forwarding their 
subscriptions. Now, gentlemen, please 
pay up promptly. The bills for paper 
and printing have to be paid regularly. 
Your remissness in the aggregate 
amounts to many hundred dollars. The 
publisher would take it kindly if every- 
body would send in their subscriptions 
for 1891 at this time. It would hasten 
the publication of the delayed numbers 
for 1890. 


The publisher would remind the pa- 
trons of the magazine that it is a local 
historical publication of limited circula- 
tion ; that if every body paid promptly 
when notified there would be a very 
slender margin of profit after the neces- 
sary bills are paid—so small, in fact, 
that he is sometimes discouraged in his 
efforts to carry on the publication ; that 
he has no selfish ends whatever in pub- 
lishing the GRANITE MONTHLY save the 
desire of keeping alive the interest in 
local and state history, and affording a 
medium for the exchange of thought 
and research on historical subjects. 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 


WHAT ‘‘ST. NICHOLAS” HAS DONE FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Victor Hugo calls this ++ the woman's 
century,” and he might have added that 
it is the children’s century as well, for 
never before in the world’s history has so 
much thought been paid to children— 
their schools, their books, their pictures, 
and their toys. Childhood, as we under- 
stand it, is a recent discovery. 

Up to the time of the issue of the .S7. 
Nicholas Magazine, seventeen years ago, 
literature and children’s magazines were 
almost contradictory terms, but the new 
periodical ‘started out with the idea that 
nothing was too good for children; the 
result has been a juvenile magazine genu- 
ine with conscientious purpose,—the 
greatest writers contributing to it, with 
the best artists and engravers helping to 
beautify it_— and everything tuned to the 
key-note of youth. 

It has been the special aim of .S¢. 
Nicholas to supplant unhealthy literature 
with stories of a living and healthful in- 
terest. It will not do to take fascinating 
bad literature out of boys’ hands, and 
give them in its place Mrs. Barbauld and 
Peter Parley, or the work of writers who 
think that any ‘+ good-y” talk will do for 
children, but they must have strong, in- 
teresting reading, with the blood and 
sinew of real life in it,—reading that 
will waken them to a closer observation of 
the best things about them. 

In the seventeen years of its life, .S?¢. 
Nicholas has not only elevated the child- 
ren, but it has also elevated the tone of 
contemporary children’s literature as well. 
Many of its stories, like Mrs. Burnett's 
‘+ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” have become 
classic. It is not too much to say that 
almost every notable young people's sto- 
ry now produced in America first seeks 
the light in the pages of that magazine. 

The year 1891 will prove once more 
that **no household where there are child- 
ren is complete without S¢. icholas.” 
J. T. Trowbridge, Noah Brooks, Charles 
Dudley Warner and many well-known 
writers are to contribute during the com- 
ing year. One cannot put the spirit of 
St. Nicholas into a prospectus, but the 
publishers are glad to send a full announce- 
ment of the features for 1891 and a sin- 
gle sample copy to the address of any per- 


son mentioning this notice. The maga- 
zine costs $3.00 a year. Address The 
Century Co., 33 East 17th St., New 
York. 


A GREAT AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


THE SUCCESS OF ‘*THE CENTURY” AND 
ITS PLANS FOR 1891. 


The Century Magazine is now so well- 
known that to tell of its past success 
seems almost an old story. The N. Y. 
Tribune has said that it and its compan- 
ion, St. Nicholas for Young Folks, issued 
by the same house, ‘‘are read by every 
one person in thirty of the country’s pop- 
ulation,”"—and large editions of both are 
sent beyond the seas. It is an interest- 
ing fact that a few years ago it was found 
that seven thousapd copies of 7he Cen- 
tury went to Scotland,— quite a respecta- 
ble edition in itself. The question in En- 
gland is no longer ‘* Who reads an Amer- 
ican book?” but «+ Who does not see the 
American magazines?” 

A few years ago Zhe Century about 
doubled its circulation with the famous 
War Papers, by Gen. Grant and others, 
adding many more readers later with the 
Lincoln History and Kennan’s thrilling ar- 
ticles on the Siberian Exile System. One 
great feature of 1891 to be 


‘* THE GOLD HUNTERS OF CALIFORNIA,” 


describing that remarkable movement to 
the gold fields in ‘49, in a series of richly 
illustrated articles written by survivors, 
including the narratives of men who went 
to California by the different routes, ac- 
counts of the gold discoveries, life in the 
mines, the work of the vigilance commit- 
tees (by the chairman of the committees) 
etc., etc. General Fremont's last writing 
was done for this series. In November 
appears the opening article, «‘ The First 
Emigrant Train to California,”— crossing 
the Rockies in 1841,— by General Bid- 
well, a pioneer of pioneers. Thousands 
of American families who had some rela- 
tive or friend among ‘‘the Argonauts of 
*49” will be interested in these papers. 


MANY OTHER GOOD THINGS ARE COMING; 


the narrative of an American’s travels 
through that unknown land Tibet (for 
700 miles over ground never before trod 
by a white man); the experiences of es- 
caping War-Prisoners; American News- 
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papers described by well-known journal- 
ists; accounts of the great Jndian Fight- 
ers, Custer and others; personal anec- 
dotes of Lincoln, by his private secreta- 
ries; ‘* The Faith Doctor,” a novel by 
Edward Eggleston, with a wonderfully 
rich programme of novelettes and stories 
by most of the leading writers, etc., etc. 

It is also announced that 7he Century 
has purchased the right to print, before 
its appearance in France or‘any other 
country, extracts from advance sheets of 
the famous Talleyrand Memoirs, which 
have been secretly preserved for half a 
century—to be first given to the world 
through the pages of an American maga- 
zine. All Europe is eagerly awaiting the 
publication of this personal history of 
Talleyrand — greatest of intriguers and 
diplomats. 

The November Century begins the 
volume, and new subscribers should com- 
mence with that issue. The subscription 
price ($4.00) may be remitted directly to 
the publishers, The Century Co., 33 East 
17th St., New York, or single copies may 
be purchased of any newsdealer. The 
publishers offer to send a free sample copy 
—a recent back number—to any one de- 
siring it. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


The Twelfth Volume of HARPER’s YOUNG PEO. 
PLE begins November 4, 1890. This best and most 
comprehensive weekly in the world for young 
readers presents a rich and attractive programme. 
In fiction there will be “‘ Campmates: A Story of 
the Plains,” by KIRK MONROE; “ Men of Iron,” 
a romance, by HOWARD PYLE, with illustrations 
by the author; * Flying Hill Farm,” by SorH1e 
SweEtTT; ‘‘The Moon Prince,” by R. K. MUNKIT- 
TRICK; and ‘ Yellowtop,” by ANNIE BRONSON 
KiNG. In addition to these five serials, there will 
be stories in two or three parts by THOMAS NEL- 
SON PAGE, HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, EDWIN 
LASSETTER BYNNER, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOF- 
FORD, MARY E. WILKINS, NORA PERRY, and 
others. Short stories, and articles on science, 
history, travel, adventure, games and sports, with 
hundreds of illustrations of the highest character, 
will render HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE for 1891 
unrivalled as a miscellany of the best reading for 
boys and girls. 





“The best weekly publication for young people 
in existence. It is edited with scrupulous care 
and attention, and instruction and entertainment 
are mingled in its pages in just the right propor- 
tions to captivate the minds of the young, and at 
the same time to develop their thinking power.”— 
N. Y. Observer. 


TERMS: Postage Prepaid, $2.00 per Year. 
Vol. XII begins November 4, 1890. 


Volumes VIII, X and XI of HARPER’s YOUNG 
PEOPLE bound in cloth will be sent by mail, post- 
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age paid, on receipt of $3.50 each. The other vol- 
umes are out of print. 





Specimen Copy sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
SINGLE NUMBERs, Five Cents each. 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office 

Money Order or Dratt, to avoid chance of loss. 
aa Newspapers are not to copy this advertise- 

ment without the express order of HARPER & 

BROTHERS. 

Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 












Snug little fortones have been made at 
k for us, I Anne Dage, Austin, 
' 1 Toledo, Ohio. 

ing aswell. Why 
‘ over $500.00 4 
“ can do the work and live 
thome, wherever vou are. Even be- 
inners are easily earning from 85 to 
1aday. All ages. Weshow you how 
and start you. Can work in «pare time 
2 orallthe time. Big money for work- 
f ers. Fallure unknown among them 
NEW and wonderful. Particulars free 

1. Mallett & Co., box 880 Portiand,Maine 
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rFiarper’s Magazine 
ILLUSTRATED. 


The important sertes pel oy a on South America, 
by THEODORE CHILD, wiil continued in HAR- 
PER’S MAGAZINE during the greater part of the 
year 1891. The articles on Southern California, by 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER will also be continued 
Among other noteworthy attractions will be a 
novel by CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK; a collec- 
tion or original drawings by W. M. THACKERAY, 
now published for the first time; a novel written 
and illustrated by GEORGE DU MAURIER; a novel- 
ette by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS; and a series 
of papers on London by WALTER BESANT. 

n the nurober and variety of illustrated papers 
and other articles on subjects of timely interest, as 
well as in the unrivalled character of its short 
stories, poems etc., HARPER’S MAGAZINE will 
continue to maintain that standard of excellence 
for which it has been so long distinguished. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


PER YEAR: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE...........--+0s00+ 
HARPER’S WEEKLY............. 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
HARPER’sS YOUNG PEOPLE .. 2 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. 











The Volumes of the MAGAZINE begin with the 
Nu obers for June and December of each year. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the Number current at the time of receipt of 
order. 

Bound Volumes of HARPER’s MAGAZINE for 
three ,ears back, in neat cloih binding, will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $3 00 per vol- 
ume. Cloth Cases tor binding, 50 cexts each—by 
mail, post-paid. 

Index to HARPER’S MAGAZINE, Alphabetical, 
Analytical, and Classitied, for Volumes 1 to 70, in- 
clusive, from June, 1850 to June 1885, one vol., 
8vo., Cloth, $4 00. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office 
Money Order or draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

4&@- Newspapers are not to copy this advertise- 
ment without the express order of HARPER & 
BROTHERS. 


Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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1891. 
rHarper’s Weekly. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


HARPER’s WEEKLY has never failed to justify 
its title as a “‘ Journal of Civilization,” and it has 
done so with a constant regard to enlarged possi- 
bilities of usefulness and a higher standard of 
artistic and literary excellence. It leaves un- 
touched no important phase of the world’s progress, 
and presents a record, equally trustworthy and in- 
teresting, of the notable and 
achievements of our time. 

Special Supplements will be continued in 1891, 
They will be literary, historical, 
critical, typographical, or descriptive, as occasion 
may demand, and will continue to deserve the 
hearty commendation which has been bestowed 
on past issues by the press and public. As a family 
journal, HARPER’s WEEKLY will, as heretofore, 
be edited with a strict regard for the qualities that 
make it a safe and welcome visitor to every home. 


events, persons, 


scientific, arcistic, 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
PER YEAR: 


HARPER'S WEEKLY..............eeeecees $4 00 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........-ceeeeees 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR.... .... 2... cee cceeeeees 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 200 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States, Canada and Merzico. 





The Volumes of the WEEKLY begin with the first 
Number for January of each year. When no 
time is mentioned, subscriptions will begin with 
the Number current at the time of receipt of order. 

Bound Volumes of HARPER’S WEEKLY for three 
years back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, or by express, free of expense 
(provided the freight does not exceed one dollar 
per volume), for $7 00 per volume. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, 
will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1 00 
each. 

Remittances should be made py Post-office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

a@- Newspapers are not to copy this advertise- 
ment without the express order of HARPER & 


BROTHERS. 
Address: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


#6000. 00 a year is being made by John R. 
Goodwin, Troy .N.Y..at work for us. Keader, 
may net make as much, but we can 
h you quickly how te corn from #5 to 
day at the start, and more as you go 
In any part of 
vence at home, giv- 
ing ali your time,or spare moments only to 
the work. All is new. Great pay SURE fr 
every worker. We start you, ferniching 
everything. EASILY, SPEEDILY learn« 
PAKTICULAKS FREE. Address at once, 
STINSON & ©0., PORTLAND, MAl\o. 
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1891. 
Marper’s Bazar. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


HARPER’S BAZAR is a journal for the home. 
Giving the latest information with regard to the 
Fashions, its numerous illustrations, fashion-plates 
and pattern-sheet supplements are indispensable 
alike to the home dress-maker and the professional 
modiste. No expense is spared in making its 
artistic attractiveness of the nighest order. Its 
clever short stories, parlor plays, and thoughtful 
essays satisfy all tastes, and its last page is famous 
as a budget of wit and humor. In its weekly 
issues everything is included which is of interest 
to women. During 1891 AGNES B. ORMSBEE will 
write a series of articles on ‘‘ The House Comfort- 
able,” JULIET Corson will treat of “ Sanitary 
Living,” and an interesting succession of papers on 
“ Woman in Art and History,” superbly illustrated 
will be furnished by THEODORE CHILD. The 
serial stories will be by WALTER BESANT and 
THOMAS Harpy. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


PER YEAR: 


MAMPURS BABAR cccanccnssocsscccscccces 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE............ 0.200005 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
HARPER’S YUUNG PEOPLE.............. 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, 








The Volumes of the BAZAR begin with the first 
Number for January of each year. When no time 
is mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the 
Number current at time of receipt of order. 

Bound Volumes of HARPER’S BAZAR for three 
years back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, or by express, free of expense 
(provided the freight does not exceed one dollar 
per volume), for $7 00 per volume. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for bind- 
ing, will be sent by mai’, post-paid, on receipt of 
$1 00 each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

aa-Newspapers are not to copy this advertise- 
ment without the express order of HARPER & 
BROTHERS. 


Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A VEAR! I undertake to briefly 
teach any fairly intelligent person of either 
sex, who can read and write, and who, 
after instruction, will work yy 
how to earn Three Thousand Dollars 


Year in their own localities. wherever they live.1 will also furnish 
the situation oremployment,at which you can earn that amount. 
No money for me unless successful as above. Easily and quick! 
learned. I desire but one worker from each district or county. 
have already taught and provided with employment a la 
number, who are making over $3000 a year each. It's N EW 
and SOL. Full ~tr then FR 

E. C, ALLEN, B 


EE. Address at once, 
ox 420, Augusta, Maine. 








Sound, Solid and Successful. 





Forty-First Progressive Semi-Annual Statement 
OF THE 


New HaAmpsHIRE 


Fire Insurance Company, 





a N.H. 


Ex-Gov. J. A. WESTON, 


President. 


JOHN C. FRENCH. 


Vice-President and 


Secretary. 


STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1890. 
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1 PROFILE 
MQUNTAING 


W.H. BERRY, 


GEO. B. CHANDLER, 


‘Treasurer. 


Ass’t Secretary. 


Cash Capital, $600,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance and other Liabilities, 665,873.34 
Net Surplus, , ‘ : ‘ ; : 350,567.57 

Total Assets, $1,616,440.91 


During the past twenty years the Com pany has promptly met and paid when 
due 10.380 claims for fire losses, amounting to the large sum of $3,687.062.76. 

With this record an appeal is made to prudent property owners for increased 
patronage on good productive property. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT EACH YEAR SINCE ORGANIZATION. 


NET PREMIUMS 


YEAR. ASSETS. NET SURPLUS. RECEIVED. CAPITAL. 
1870 $134,586.24 $S8.029.82 $40.123.00 1870 
1871 150.174.60 10.338.82 51.360.96 $100,000.00 
1872 316.435.52 15.530 52 58.2/0.20 

1873 346,338.25 32.038.44 114.548.34 1872 
1874 393.337 .12 50.141.87 143.741 50 $200,000.00 
1875 429.362.00 77.123.09 156.979.68 

1876 453,194.87 94.924.83 162.970 47 1874 
1877 482.971.65 113.478.14 171.091.22 $250,000.00 
1878 507.616.90 127.679.39 171.492.06 

1879 537 .823.59 147.133 04 206.515.72 1882 
1880 585.334 20 171.249.88 248.220.00 $500,000.00 
1881 618.192.98 183.108.52 265.660.31 

1882 915.132.37 204.407 96 346.951.90 1888 
1883 965.147.93 206.162.65 437 792.07 $600,000.00 
1884 1.014.579.95 214.060.50 464,775.78 

1885 1,101.451.03 219.983.34 551.153.76 Dividends paid 
1886 1.191.863.33 237.759.15 615.300.28 from the re- 
1887 1.269.088.39 264.744.03 645.596.72 ceipts from 
1888 1,505.101.00 304.351.79 682.019.43 interest. 

1889 1.588 816.6€ 323.479.81 731.395.67 

1890 1,616,440.91 350,567.57 July I. 


BASTMAN ct MERRILIE, Agents, 
FOR CONCORD, N. H., AND VICINITY. 
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